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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Everybody’s Cardinals. Along the River Shannon, through 
fifteen miles of the pleasant, quiet Irish countryside of 
County Clare, while “whole families” waved at them, drove 
three of the Romeward-faring Cardinals-to-be: Archbishops 
Glennon of St. Louis and Spellman of New York, and Bishop 
Tien from Tsing-tao, China, together with their respective 
parties. A scarce forty hours before, they had chanted to- 
gether in New York’s Cathedral the Church’s blessing for 
prospective travelers. Just ahead of them, by a couple of 
days, had flown two other Cardinals-to-be, Archbishops 
Mooney of Detroit and Stritch, of Chicago. Many millions 
of readers, of all beliefs, have been learning and appreciating 
each intimate detail of these amazingly modern, yet ancient, 
pilgrimages. Such intimacy and such appreciation are made 
possible because the press of the United States has promptly 
acted upon the idea that not simply Catholics, but the 
entire American public at large is tremendously interested 
in everything that concerns the Cardinals. Though a few 
persons may sound a complaining note, the interest of the 
vast majority of our fellow citizens is genuinely sympa- 
thetic; and the unostentatious, democratic ways of the new 
Cardinals have helped mightily thereto. Church and press 
alike are thus collaborating in promoting friendship and 
unity here and abroad. 


Struggle in the White House. Over the tense weekend 
of February 9-10, Washington correspondents waited anx- 
iously for the new Administration policy on wages and 
prices that would send strikers back to their jobs and set 
production going full blast. There were rumors of a major 
fight among the President’s advisers, with the line sharply 
drawn between the anti-inflation group in the OPA and the 
pro-production crowd in the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Lights burned and tempers flared, but there 
was no news from the White House that Sunday night. As 
we go to press, the silence persists, although there is good 
reason to believe that a compromise of some sort has been 
agreed on. Contrary to earlier reports, OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles may not be marked for liquidation, may even 
succeed John Collet as Stabilization Director with somewhat 
wider powers over prices. Into his shoes on OPA would then 
step Paul Porter, Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The long delay in publicizing the settlement 
gave rise to some very pointed criticism. It was known in 
Washington that U. S. Steel, having been promised an in- 
crease in prices, had reached agreement with the striking 
United Steelworkers. Yet the steelworkers were still out, and 
precious production was being lost because someone had de- 
cided this agreement should not be made public until the new 
wage-price policy had been promulgated. This incident, 
coupled with widespread and deserved condemnation of re- 
cent Presidential appointments and the affaire Ickes, raised 
grave doubts about the manner in which the obviously well 
intentioned Mr. Truman was discharging his high respon- 
sibility. 


The Fate of China. The all-party Chinese Political Con- 
sultative Council completed its work on January 31. Among 
its successes must be noted the accord with regard to the 
reduction of both the National and Communist armies, the 
agreement to institute civil and economic reforms, with 
special emphasis on encouraging self-government on the 
local level and, finally, the compromise worked out for the 


creation of a coalition regime to govern China until the 
Constituent Assembly meets in May. But joy is not uncon- 
fined. The Communists have made promises before, and 
there is doubt that certain right-wing elements in the 
Kuomintang, even if they had faith in Communist prom- 
ises, are disposed to relinquish their privileged position. Up 
to the present, despite a good show of handshakes, smiles 
and pleasantries, no one has actually surrendered anything. 
The Communists still have their army and, even under the 
new set-up, they are to retain substantial domination of 
present Communist-held territory—along with the right to 
spread their propaganda throughout all of China. Moreover, 
it has still to be proved that Chiang Kai-shek can persuade 
a majority of his own party to accept the PCC decisions. 
But in the final analysis the success of the uneasy and in- 
trinsically unstable Coalition will rest (as so much else to- 
day) on the integrity and political sagacity of Russia and 
the U. S. The chief difficulty here arises from the fact that 
the U. S., with its highly developed economic system ser- 
viced by rich trade facilities, finds its advantage in the 
“open-door” policy, while Russia, finding itself at a dis- 
advantage in that sort of competition, tends to rely on 
exclusive and forced dominance of national markets. If the 
two nations can find an agreeable compromise on this dif- 
ference, and cooperate peaceably, the Coalition in China may 
endure. If they cannot, the Coalition will fail, but its fall 
will hardly be heard in the universal crash of civilization. 


Indonesian Proposal. The UNO stir over the Russian- 
proposed Indonesian inquiry might well have been precipi- 
tated to discourage the Indonesians from considering the 
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recent Dutch proposal for solving their problem. The tim- 
ing was perfect. Furthermore, the plan submitted by the 
Netherlands Government is an easy mark for agitators. It 
is a moderate document obviously designed rather to solve 
an actual problem than to satisfy arm-chair liberals or 
offset Soviet propaganda. The Dutch plan calls for the 
institution within the Netherlands Kingdom of a “tem- 
porary” Indonesian Commowealth with a responsible national 
legislature and Cabinet, predominantly Indonesian, guided by 
a Constitution guaranteeing basic human and civil rights to 
all. The hitch comes with the provisions limiting native 
sovereignty to the domestic sphere and installing a repre- 
sentative of the Crown as president of the Cabinet, with 
“certain special powers to guarantee fundamental rights, 
efficient administration and sound financial management.” 
The plan has little glamor but much reason to recommend 
it. While it postpones complete independence to an in- 
definite future (“in our time”), it provides an interim gov- 
ernment whose fairness is as fully guaranteed as is possible 
in a matter that rests finally on what men mean and do 
rather than on what they say or write. Indonesian leaders 
would be well advised to accept the plan as a starting point 
for conversations. They realize better than anyone what 
disorder and division lie beneath the specious unity provoked 
by the cry of freedom. They should see, then, the terrible 
danger in surrendering their just claims to perverted use 
in the cynical game of world power politics. 


Employment Bill Passed. After what one commentator 
aptly called the “Battle of the Dictionary,” Congress passed 
a compromise version of the Full Employment bill and sent 
it along to the White House. The original proposal aimed 
at making the Federal Government responsible for maintain- 
ing conditions of “full” employment. The new bill imposes 
the responsibility of promoting “maximum” employment, 
production and purchasing power. Similar verbal changes 
were made all down the line. Opponents of government in- 
tervention to assure a full-employment ecenomy seemed 
confident that they had extracted the teeth from the original 
bill which Senator Murray, of Montana, introduced a year 
ago last January. But Mr. Murray himself felt that the 
verbal changes had not greatly affected the substance of his 
proposals. “The House conferees,” he said, “succeeded in 
eliminating from the bill the words ‘full employment’ and 
other forthright language. They did not succeed in elimi- 
nating the fundamental concept that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the ultimate responsibility for creating and main- 
taining conditions of full employment.” Who is right, only 
time will tell. In the final analysis, upon the President will 
depend whether the new legislation is to be merely a pious 
hope or an effective instrument for dealing with the boom- 
bust cycle of our capitalistic economy. 


Social Security in Britain. The British Parliament is 
courageously facing a difficult problem in the distribution 
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of national wealth when it continues to support the ex. 
panded social-security program outlined in the White Paper 
of last year. On February 11 the current comprehensive 
social-security bill passed its second reading with support 
from both major parties. The program which the bill im. 
plements was worked out under the previous coalition 
government and is largely based on the report submitted 
in November, 1942, by Sir William Beveridge of the Liberal 
Party. Judged in the light of current American prices and 
the rate of exchange, the benefits provided are not great. 
Yet in proportion to the national wealth the annual bill 
will be large, once the program is in full operation. Thirty 
years hence it is estimated that the program will cost about 
£750,000,000 (approximately $3 billion) per year. One- 
third of this sum will come from contributions by workers 
and employers, and the rest from taxes. Despite the obstacle, 
the British are determined to achieve economic security for 
all segments of the population. Their conclusion seems to 
be that, since potential productivity and income are not un- 
limited, this more equitable distribution of national wealth 
necessitates assessments upon those who enjoy a more abund- 
ant portion of the fruits of production. Prime Minister 
Attlee, as do others, feels that the standard of living can be 
maintained and even raised if the problem is met squarely: 
I cannot believe that our national productivity is so low, 
that our willingness to work is so feeble, that we admit 
to the world that the mass of our people must be 
doomed to penury. 


The British social-security program is not necessarily the 
ideal or final solution of the problem. It is an admission, 


however, that the problem exists and calls for serious action. 


Relief for the Aged. Light is thrown on the cost of old- 
age insurance under the British comprehensive program when 
the population figures are studied. The large cost of the 
pension program in proportion to annual national income 
is intimately connected with the rapidly increasing number 
of old people. Sir William Beveridge appositely declared in 
his now famous report: “Age as a cause of disability to 
earn after childhood is passed, exceeds in importance all 
other causes of inability together.” Analysis of population 
figures show that in 1901 England had five children under 
fifteen for every person of retirement age. Fifty years later, 
in 1951, there will most likely be but one child under fif- 
teen for every person of such age. By 1971, if present trends 
continue, old people will actually outnumber children under 
fifteen. It is something of a diversionary tactic to take these 
figures of Sir William and to use them as an argument 
against old-age insurance on the grounds that the ratio of 
cost to national product makes it impossible. Whether com- 
pulsory insurance exists or not, the old people will be there 
to be maintained even while those of productive age decline 
in number. The first real problem is, therefore, how to 
reverse the trend toward race suicide. The second problem is 
how to increase productivity of youthful workers so as to 
provide adequately for the greater number of old persons 
preserved through medical progress. In any case, we must 
face an increasingly large bill for care of those beyond the 
height of their productive powers. Expanded social security 
is one means for meeting the bill with fairness to all. 


Negro Achievement Exhibit. Brooklyn’s Catholic Inter- 
racial Council is staging an original and beautiful exhibit 
of the Negro’s achievements in American art, literature, his- 
tory, etc., at the Brooklyn Public Library, February 11-23. 
Lectures every evening. Open to all. 














International Realities. After five years of enforced 
silence, the Paris International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation not long ago issued to the world its first postwar 
Bulletin, La Coopération Intellectuelle Internationale. It is 
a highly informative booklet. All its pages enunciate once 
more the ideal of the Paris Institute that has now been ac- 
knowledged to have world-wide validity. The ideal was per- 
haps best expressed by Paul Valéry’s famous phrase: “A 
Society of Nations supposes a society of minds.” The Bulle- 
tin is chiefly devoted to a chronicle of the activities under- 
taken by the Paris Institute, and to a statement of its present 

There is the text of the French proposal of a charter 
for the United Nations Organization of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, together with the text elaborated by the London Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education, and a brief com- 
parative study of the two. It is evident that a number of 





the French proposals found their way into. the approved 
Charter of UNESCO. Perhaps most interesting is a descrip- 
tion of a proposed “French Institute of International Cul- 
tural Exchanges,” which would be the National Commission 
cooperating with UNESCO. The statement of purposes of 
this Institute is excellent. It points out that the functioning 
of international political and economic institutions depends 
on the existence everywhere of a vivid international sense. 
The purpose of the Institute, therefore, would be “to prepare 
in France, by the formation of individuals, that collective 
conscience of international realities which is éssential to a 
solid and efficacious organization of the world.” Peace has 
two bases—science and conscience, a concern about matters 
of international order, and a full knowledge, had by each 
= the nations of the world, of realities as they exist every- 
where. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN THE MIDST of the President’s struggles over the crucial 
wage-price question, the refusal of Mr. Edwin Pauley to 
save him further embarrassment by withdrawing gracefully, 
and the reorganization of his reconversion forces, Mr. Tru- 
man took time out to deal with what is certainly one of 
our most pressing problems, when he sent Wilson W. Wyatt’s 
report on housing to Congress. 

It was hard to say which was the more breath-taking in 
Mr. Wyatt’s report, the extent of the extreme emergency 
which he revealed, or the startlingly daring nature of the 
Housing Expediter’s plans to meet it. Mr. Wyatt himself 
said that what was needed was “the most vigorous and 
imaginative measures.” He certainly provided them and, to 
forestall criticism, he recalled the skepticism that greeted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s famous promise to build 50,000 planes a 
year during the war. 

To build 2,700,000 housing units in two years is indeed 
on a par with our colossal war effort, and it remains to be 
seen whether the building industry can measure up to the 
call on it. The main difficulty is that the building industry 
is not an industry in any real sense at all. It is an uncoordi- 
nated mass of individualists among whom the law of supply 
and demand operates—when it operates at all—against the 
consumers, who in this particular case are families looking 
for homes. 

The builders make houses where and when they can make 
the biggest profit, and their lowest figure has been $10,000 
houses renting for $80 a month. Now Mr. Wyatt wants 
his new units to cost mostly $6,000, renting for $50. Few, 
if any, private builders have ever seen any profit at that level. 
That is why housing experts have always claimed that for 
the moderate- and low-income groups, who are the most 
numerous now and the most in need, only governments, 
national and local, can supply new housing under proper 
standards. 

One of the most interesting experiments in government in 
recent years will be Mr. Wyatt’s drive to organize a notori- 
ously disorganized industry. He has already supplied the 
best of emotional appeals, which is that these first three 
million units are for the families of war veterans. He has 
been promised that there will be a ceiling on materials. He 
has been told that priorities will be furnished. In other words, 
for the next ten years the builders will for the first time 
have to operate without the benefit of their old stand-by, 
the law of supply and demand. How the bewildering number 
of building-trades unions will take this is a chapter for 
future chronicling. Witrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


IN A STATEMENT commemorating Catholic Press Month, 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, 
gave this definition of the task of the Catholic press: “‘to 
report news truthfully, to interpret the news in accordance 
with the norms of truth and decency, to provide an ade- 
quate coverage for important Church events either omitted 
or neglected by the secular press, and to correct the errors 
about the Church and true morality which are printed in 
books, newspapers and magazines.” 

>» Under the general chairmanship of the Most Rev. Walter 
A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y., a campaign for a 
million dollars to initiate the new LeMoyne College in Syra- 
cuse has yielded $1,576,767, and returns are still coming in. 
A week’s drive in the 132 parishes of the diocese raised 
$551,596; over 90 parishes exceeded their quotas. A total 
of $616,898 was contributed by individuals and by indus- 
trial, business and professional groups of Syracuse. In addi- 
tion, friends of the New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus donated the 124-acre campus for the college, an 
annuity of $150,000 and $100,000 in cash. Two buildings, 
to be erected as soon as possible, will provide room for the 
faculty and 700 students. Named for the celebrated Jesuit 
missionary, Father Simon LeMoyne, who labored among the 
Indians in the land of the Onondagas in the 1650’s, the new 
college will be conducted by the New York Province of 
the Society of Jesus. 

> The bus-transportation issue as it affects parochial-school 
children has been referred to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1941 the New Jersey legislature passed 
a law authorizing transportation of parochial-school pupils 
in public-school buses. When a taxpayer challenged the law 
as a violation of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution, 
the State Supreme Court declared the law invalid. But the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, New Jersey’s highest tribunal, 
reversed this decision. An order has now been signed permit- 
ting an appeal of the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

> Since 1901, divorces in the United States have increased 
333 per cent, whereas our population has grown only 72 
per cent. The principal causes of this alarming condition, 
Justice Michael F. Walsh of the New York Supreme Court 
told the National Catholic Family Life Conference in Wash- 
ington, are: easy divorce laws; ignorance of the sacredness, 
divine purpose and high privilege of marriage; hasty prepara- 
tion for marriage; childless marriages; lust; selfishness; legis- 
lative authority to remarry after divorce; disrespect for the 
married state. A. P. F. 
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SECURITY AND FREEDOM: 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
MOST REV. KARL J. ALTER 


I TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY of explaining more fully 
in the pages of AMERICA the points for industrial peace and 
progress which I outlined recently in an interview with 
Mr. Jerome Gross, Labor Editor of the Toledo Blade. 

The existing difficulties in our economic system are not 
superficial but deep-seated. The system itself needs readjust- 
ment. The fundamental difficulty is that full recognition 
has not yet been given to the principle so often stressed in 
the Papal encyclicals: that capital and labor are really part- 
ners in business. There is a time lag in correcting wrong 
attitudes which were allowed to develop over the long. period 
when the theory of individualism held almost universal sway. 

Property-owners, or rather share-owners in industry, 
take for granted that it is right for them to delegate their 
powers to trustees who in turn select managers of a business. 
They see nothing unreasonable in this procedure. When 
the labor group, however, follows the same procedure and 
selects representatives to manage its interests in the same 
partnership, there is a tendency among owners to regard 
the thing as a novelty without justification. It is indeed a 
break with the precedent of the immediate past, but a 
wholesome and necessary one if we are to avoid the growth 
of a proletariat, with consequent social upheaval. Patience 
is an important factor in achieving an understanding of the 
problem and easing the transition to a better order of society. 


CoMPETITION—IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Our economic system in the past has been organized 
almost exclusively on the principle of competition. In itself 
the principle has many merits but also serious defects; 
especially when it leads to ruthless price wars in the selling 
market, with monopoly as the goal, and consequent wage 
wars in the labor market. Monopoly destroys the benefits 
of honest competition by encouraging administered prices 
and restricting the normal operation of the free market. 
Collectivism proposes to supply a remedy by eliminating 
private property and free competition, and substituting a 
state-planned economy. Individualism, which goes to the 
opposite extreme, denies in effect the social aspect of prop- 
erty, opens the door to unrestrained competition and en- 
courages monopoly. 


THe Pores Point THE WAy 


There must be a better way to organize our economic 
society than either of those two extremes provides. The 
better way has been pointed out by the Popes. It is a pro- 
gram which calls for a middle-of-the-road policy. It is not 
a compromise, but the assertion of a new and fundamentally 
different principle. It proposes to give labor a new status 
in economic life similar to that which citizens enjoy in 
political life. It proposes to do this, not by canceling out 
private property and the wage system, but by modifying 
both with a system of mutual interest in which both capital 
and labor participate by a new formula in profits, manage- 
ment and ownership. It proposes an organic structure in 
which business, industry, farming and the professions are 
brought together on the basis of their common social func- 
tion rather than on the basis of their conflicting interests. 

In the considered opinion of many high-placed students 
of the social sciences who are not Catholic, it is the only 
proposal that will save our society from violent upheaval, 
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distribute prosperity more widely and more justly and at 
the same time reconcile freedom with security. It is a system 
which deserves our intelligent study and hearty support as 
best calculated to promote social justice and social charity. 


A SUGGESTED PRoGRAM 


It would be unrealistic, of course, to expect a shift over- 
night from our present way of doing business to such a 
system. If great social changes come too quickly, they pro- 
duce unnecessary hardship and confusion. Evolution, not 
revolution, is the law of true social progress. At the present 
moment the nation is suffering the perhaps inevitable pains 
of shifting from a controlled war economy to peacetime 
production. Our immediate objective is clear: we must find 
a speedy solution to the wage-price problem which is holding 
up production, and find one that will put a stop to the 
present strike wave and at the same time not release the 
tremendous forces which threaten the country with inflation. 
Toward this end, the following ten-point program might be 
worthy of consideration. It might be considered also as a 
step in the evolution toward a more rational economic order. 

1. Neither side in the present labor-management con- 
troversy can win a victory now. It is too late. The losses 
for workers, owners and for the public (which is the inno- 
cent bystander) are already so great that, no matter what 
the settlement, it will take years to make up the losses. The 
first requisite, therefore, is for each party to give up the 
notion of winning an outright victory or of prolonging the 
strike in order to save face. 

2. I still believe in the merits of fact-finding commissions 
in the event of labor stoppages, not as a substitute for 
collective bargaining but as an aid thereto. Compulsory arbi- 
tration or mandatory recommendations would be an un- 
desirable interference with both management and labor, but 
voluntary recommendations could be wisely beneficial. 

3. The starting point in collective bargaining might well 
be the wage scale in each industry as of 1940, plus the 
increased ratio of living costs. If the industry cannot carry 
this increase of costs without an increase of prices, then 
there should be a sufficient increase of prices to permit the 
same percentage of profit on investment as in 1940. But 
here is the rub or the crux of the situation. Government 
fears inflation and wants to hold the line on prices. Labor 
also fears inflation and is opposed to price increases; although 
recently it shows a tendency to relax its opposition if it 
can thereby get an increase in wage rates. The forces of 
management, on the other hand, are unwilling to gamble 
on a contingent future in respect to profits. Hence the 
present stalemate. What is to be done? 

4. I see no solution except to equalize wages on the basis 
of increased living costs and then to pay a supplement to 
wages on the basis of increased production. Call it “bonus” 
if you will; but something of this nature is needed to guar- 
antee both labor and capital against a gamble or a leap 
into the unknown. The volume of production is a contingent 
future. If a company exceeds its normal production, there 
should be a premium for each extra car, for each extra ton 
of steel or for whatever unit is used to measure production. 

§. The ideal solution in all big business (say 500 or more 
workers in a plant) would be to give labor a place on the 
board of trustees, thus allowing it to participate in responsi- 
bility; secondly, to give laber a sliding scale of participation 
in profits, after carefully defining profits. The owner should 
have first claim on the initial profits, but labor should have 
an increasing share as the profit ratio of the business increases. 
In this way we can create a mutuality of interest and elim- 
inate the existing conflict; most of it at least. 











6. The worst evil that could befall us as a nation would 
be a progressive inflation. As it is, all people with fixed 
rents, or incomes, such as holders of savings accounts, U. S. 
bonds, life insurance, are already suffering losses, and these 
become greater as the price level rises through inflation. 
More goods and still more goods is what this country needs 
now. As production increases the price level will fall through 
the force of competition—providing that we do not allow 
monopolies to dictate prices. 

7. As long as government holds legal authority over 
prices, government is necessarily an important factor in all 
collective bargaining. Its purpose is to protect the general 
public from the squeeze play of industry and labor—but 
high production would eventually eliminate this role of 
government, and we could return to normal economic law 
operating on an ethical basis with government merely acting 
as conciliator or mediator in collective bargaining. 

8. The question is frequently asked today whether wages 
should be correlated with profits. Manifestly no industry 
can pay higher wages unless it has profits. Hence it is a 
factor, but it is not the chief controlling factor. To make 
profits the chief determining factor is to penalize good 
management and put a premium upon bad management. If 
profits are used as a measuring rod, they should be the 
average profits of a whole industry and not the top or 
the bottom. Profits might better be correlated with prices 
than with wages. 

9. It would be a wholesome sign if labor would fight 
harder to reduce prices than to boost wages, for in achieving 
lower prices we distribute prosperity more evenly and widely. 
The married man with a family is at a disadvantage com- 
pared to the single man whenever prices rise proportionally 
with wages. The single man meets only the increased cost 
of living for one person, whereas the married man has the 
increased cost of his wife and his children and yet has no 
more additional income. In this connection it is well to 
remember that there are less than thirty-five million families 
in the United States, but approximately fifty-five million 
gainfully employed persons. Two conclusions follow: first, 
that there ought to be some system of family allowances; 
second, that it is impossible to calculate the income needed 
for the support of a family of 4.5 persons on the basis of 
individual incomes. To help families most effectively the 
long-range program ought to aim to reduce prices, as the 
Brookings Institute has strongly recommended. 

10. A word ought to be said about the necessity of 
savings. No economy can exist, much less expand, without 
capital. This is just as true of Communism in Russia as it 
is of the so-called free-enterprise system in our country. 
In Russia the state itself creates capital out of taxes, which 
taxes reach as high as 50 per cent and more on sales of 
consumer goods. In our country we let individuals and 
private corporations make savings out of profits. It is there- 
fore inevitable that there be profits in either system; else 
there could be no savings. Unless, however, the savings from 
profits are promptly reinvested there will be economic stag- 
nation, which means unemployment. This is not merely 
opinion but a matter of cold arithmetic. 

The standard of living in any country will depend largely 
upon the total savings which are invested in plants, tools 
and equipment. Carl Snyder in his book, Capitalism the 
Creator, submits evidence to show that the standard of 
living for the average man varies in the United States, 
England, Germany, France and Italy in close ratio to the 
respective per capita investment in plant, tools and equip- 
ment in each of these countries. An important part of the 
problem, therefore, is to determine the ratio of national 


income which should be allotted to dividends on property 
in contrast to wage and salary payments; also how to create 
risk capital for new business enterprise and how to channel 
savings promptly into socially useful investments. 


MuTvaL RESPONSIBILITIES 


In conclusion, it may be well to repeat that business and 
industry should be prepared to accept ungrudgingly the new 
system of partnership and enter into collective bargaining 
in good faith. Labor, however, has also clear and definite 
responsibilities. It must be prepared to abide faithfully by 
the terms of its contracts, even when dissatisfied with the 
results. It must maintain reasonable discipline over its mem- 
bers and forthrightly repudiate the use of violence or sabo- 
tage in the unhappy event of a strike. It should, more- 
over, limit its right to strike to cases where: first, it has 
serious grievances; second, no redress of the grievances can 
be obtained by negotiations; and third, the probable ad- 
vantages gained by a strike will outweigh the disadvantages 
which the workers must suffer if the grievances are not 
removed. If duties as well as rights are emphasized, it may 
help to create a more balanced viewpoint for both labor and 
management. 


FATHER BLAKELY’S 


EDUCATIONAL TESTAMENT 
ALLAN FARRELL 


I DON’T KNOW that anyone has ever attempted to cast 
up the sum of all that Father Paul L. Blakely, S.J., published 
in AMERICA from 1914 to 1943. A bare guess is that the 
amount would pack a half-dozen stout volumes. His first 
signed article was in the issue of August 15, 1914. From 
then till his death three years ago—on February 26, 1943— 
his average was better than an article a week for twenty- 
nine years. The total would run to well over 1,500 articles. 
Yet this was but a fraction of his writing. There were, be- 
sides, innumerable editorials, occasional book reviews and, 
for years, a feature column. Much of what he wrote was 
unsigned, the rest was initialed “P.L.B.” or signed with his 
full name or with the pseudonyms “John Wiltbye” and 
“Cricket Wainscott.” What was most astonishing about his 
output was the remarkable range of his interests. It was not 
unusual for him to contribute to a single issue of AMERICA 
several editorials and articles treating of matters so various 
as education, economics, current legislation, crime, child 
welfare and labor relations. 

But if Father Blakely had an attachment to one subject 
more than another, that favored subject was education. The 
title of his first article as an editor of AMERICA is significant: 
The Secular School and Religious Instruction. The forty 
further articles he published over the years on this same 
topic, the hundred and fifty odd which he wrote on phases 
of Catholic education, and almost as many on State and 
Federal Government in education, specify his leading edu- 
cational interests. Next in order were the role of parents and 
teachers in education and the rights and wrongs of the 
American educational system. 

With every article he wrote, Father Blakely exploded the 
myth that educational writing is somehow always dulled by 
a high and dry solemnity. No matter that he had a serious 
purpose; he was eminently readable both because he had 
thought out the rounded circle of his ideas and because his 
prose was relaxed and good-humored. He fulfilled conspicu- 
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ously Goldsmith's advice: “Blame where you must, be can- 
did where you can, and be each critic the good-natured 
man.” Such a characterization, no doubt, places him among 
the writers of the “old school.” But it is no exaggeration to 
say that had Paul Blakely been a man of the world, a re- 
porter or editorial writer on a metropolitan newspaper, he 
would have won a secure place among our few eminent 
journalists. At the least his wise judgment on education, 
written in a Catholic journal of opinion, should not be 
allowed to go unremembered. It is a substantial testament 
which makes us all his heirs. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Two very simple lines of thought run through Father 
Blakely’s many articles and editorials on Catholic education. 
His first thought was to make plain and plausible to Cath- 
olics the law of the Church which obliges them to give their 
children a complete Catholic schooling. And then he sought, 
by the use of a rich variety of facts and instances, to bring 
them to an appreciation of the advantages which a Catholic 
education offers, so that—unlike the mother who exclaimed 
petulantly: “Bother! Just as I had my children nicely fixed 
in the Pestalozzi school, the Pope had to go and tell me I 
couldn’t”—they would look on Catholic education as a 
privilege rather than a burden. 

Many Catholic parents, he was convinced, simply do not 
know “either the intrinsic worth of a Catholic education or 
the legislation which protects the inherent right of every 
Catholic child to that education.” So when Pius XI’s En- 
cyclical on Christian Education appeared at the close of 
1929, he hailed it not only as “ranking with the famous 
Rerum Novarum, the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes,” but as supplying the long- 
standing want of a convenient and convincing statement of 
the Catholic position on education. A correspondent sug- 
gested a country-wide oratorical contest for Catholic schools 
and colleges as a means of making the Encyclical known. 
Father Blakely approved of the idea, mainly on the ground 
that such a contest would be “particularly pertinent in 
showing the link which should exist between the Encyclical 
and the schools.” For, he added, “if we are to set the feet of 
the fathers and mothers of coming generations in the right 
path, we must begin with the boys and girls in our schools 
today.” 

The Encyclical should be a text book in all Catholic 

schools of education; that is taken for granted. But it 

should also be carefully studied in the college, and the 
text itself should be put in the hands of every student. 

Surely, no Catholic can be considered educated who 

does not know the mind and law of the Church on 

education; how to explain it; how, when necessary, to 
defend it. . . . Further, no child should leave any Cath- 
olic school—unless it be the kindergarten—without at 
least an elementary knowledge of what the Encyclical 
teaches. (The Encyclical on Education, June 28, 1930, 
. 282. 
, ARGUMENT FOR APPRECIATION 


He recognized, however, that meanwhile there was work 
to be done in educating parents to an appreciation of what 
Catholic schools stand for and what sort of results they 
produce. An approach he sometimes used was to publicize 
current instances of successful achievement by Catholic 
school pupils. There was the lad in Louisville, Kentucky, 
who won first prize in a national spelling bee. There was 
Veronica Hogan of Omaha, aged thirteen, who stood first in 
this national spelling bee two years later. A press dispatch 
from Seattle brought the news that first and second places 
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in a regional Flag Essay Contest went to Frances Kelly and 
Mary Phelan. And Joseph Ceruti, in Boston, won the State 
prize offered by the American Chemical Society. In each 
instance, the Associated Press dispatch forgot to mention 
that the winners were pupils in parochial schools. Conse- 
quently, despite multiplied instances of such achievements, 
the public, and Catholic parents too, could still go on giving 
credence to the old taunt: “Catholic schools? Why, they 
teach nothing but the catechism!” At any rate, muses Father 
Blakely whimsically, the silence may prevent the substitute 
taunt: “Catholic schools? Why, they teach nothing but 
spelling!” 

Nevertheless he saw the necessity of emphasizing the fact 
that Catholic schools do train minds as well as shepherd 
souls. Often in an article he would lead off with a statement 
or report just issued by Nicholas Murray Butler or President 
Hutchins of Chicago or some prominent Protestant divine, 
deploring the neglect into which religious education had 
fallen in this country. He would agree with them up to a 
point. But the remedy they usually proposed—released-time 
instruction in religion, etc.—was inadequate. Religion must 
permeate education; it cannot rightly be viewed as merely 
another subject to be picked up anyhow. And it must per- 
meate education, not just to save souls, but to save educa- 
tion itself, and to save the nation from the evil effects of 
“a system of education that has surrendered to the sectarian- 
ism of atheism.” This insistence on religion, he would con- 
clude, does not in the least devaluate mind-training. In fact, 
the Catholic school sets great store by mind-training be- 
cause it knows that through religion it can direct that train- 
ing to responsible ends. By so doing it serves God and coun- 
try in the way that the founders of the nation would have 
approved. 

So Mucnu For So LITTLe 


In between articles presenting a directly argued case for 
Catholic education, Father Blakely was wont to publish de- 
lightfully chatty essays, say, on the wonder that Catholic 
education can do so much on so little. Such were Uncle 
Remus and the Convent School, in the issue of September 28, 
1918; Babes in the Subway, in the August 20, 1932 issue, 
and Out of the Fish’s Mouth, dated February 23, 1935. A 
large part of the answer to the wonder he would attribute to 
the devoted and efficient work of the teaching Sisters. But 
he would add that it is really the whole Catholic body acting 
as one which provides the whole answer: 


The best of all examples of Catholic assurance, nerve, 
cockiness—perhaps the correct phrase is “confidence in 
God”—is found in our Catholic school system. We are 
not satisfied with the schools liberally provided by the 
State. . . . Therefore we set to work, and we build 
school houses all over the country, not at once, to be 
sure, but slowly and persistently. Now that would be 
easy enough, if, like the public schools, we had plenty 
of money. But we haven’t; most Catholics are poor. 
Where, then, do we get that enormous sum, ranging 
from sixty to eighty million dollars per year, that we 
spend on them? Statisticians will prebably tell you that 
the thing can’t be done, and it can’t, except by Cath- 
olics. What, then, is the answer? Where did Our Lord 
get the money to pay the tax for Himself and Peter? 
Out of the mouth of the fish—which is a thought to 
console you as you open the canned tuna on Friday. 
(Out of the Fish’s Mouth, Feb. 23, 1935, p. 475.) 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


We have set up a great system of Catholic schools. It is 
not yet complete, of course; for only a half of our Catholic 
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youth share its advantages. Nor is it a perfect system. In 
this matter of perfection, Father Blakely used to say, “we 
are very fastidious.” Only very good schools are good 
enough for the children of the King. And he held that two 
sets of people must cooperate in order to make perfect 
schools: parents and teachers. He could not see any point in 
the argument among educationists over the child-centered 
and the teacher-centered school. For him the school was 
either parent-teacher centered, or it was simply and sadly 
off-center. But parents first. ““The home is either the greatest 
obstacle or of the greatest assistance to the school.” “Ask 
any teacher about his or her failures, and almost invariably 
you will hear about want of cooperation by the child’s 
parents.” Better schools, therefore, and better teachers, de- 
pend in the first instance on better parents. 

This was a consistent theme in Father Blakely’s writing 
on education: witness such articles as The Teacher Mother 
(March 17, 1923); Your Child and the School (September 
13, 1924); In Search of a Crumb (September 6, 1930); 
Rules for Fond Parents (September 10, 1932), and Explore 
Your Mind While Riding Pullman (September 5, 1936.) By 
“better parents” he meant more interested parents; parents 
who do not think they have finished their work when they 
register their child in a school; parents who take the work 
of the school seriously, and who are alive to the fact that the 
interest or indifference of the child is closely patterned on 
their own interest or lack of it. “The school cannot hope to 
succeed in educating the child without the aid of the home, 
any more than the parents can hope to educate the child 
without the aid of the school.” He knew that he was enun- 
ciating a truism, but one quite generally forgotten or neg- 
lected. He was willing to turn the truism into a custom, and 
to help thereto he set out eight “Rules for Fond Parents.” 
Their due observance, he says by way of conclusion, “will 
secure the proper degree of cooperation between parents and 
the school, and help to make your children what Our Lord 
wishes them to be.” 


1. Send your child to school every day, and see that he 
arrives on time. A broken course usually means retarda- 
tion, and habitual late-coming is almost as bad as 
absence. 

2. Although he may be an extraordinary boy, insist 
that he follow the regular school program. If Johnny 
says, “I don’t like arithmetic,” make him study arith- 
metic, even if you have to use a club. Juvenile precocity 
is frequently nothing but an excuse to escape hard 
work. 

3. Talk to him about his work at school, and let 
your interest teach him how important it is. 

4. Do not take for granted that the teacher is always 
wrong. It is quite probable, as things go, that he or 
she may be right. 

$. Call at the school occasionally, and make the 
acquaintance of the teacher and of the authorities. A 
personal interview is always the best way of settling any 
difficulty. To many a teacher, the parent is like the 
cuckoo: often heard but never seen. 

6. If you permit Johnny to go to the movies four or 
five times a week, or to engage in the butterfly life at 
the age of twelve, look for nothing but disaster. 

7. Remember that while the school has Johnny for 
about twenty hours a week, you are supposed to have 
him for the remaining 148. Therefore, when telling the 
tale of Johnny’s iniquities, divide the responsibility with 
due equity. 

8. Try to be as patient, both with Johnny and the 
school, as you wish others to be patient with you. We 


all have our faults, but the teacher is daily obliged to 
emulate Job. (Rules for Fond Parents, Sept. 10, 1932, 
p. 547.) 


PosITION ON PuBLic SCHOOLS 


Another of Father Blakely’s interests was in the American 
public-school system, both in its own right and as it affected 
Catholic schools. Anyone who has read even a scattered few 
of his contributions to AMERICA cannot help sensing the 
very real pride he had in his country. He was deeply read 
in its history, an authority on its Constitution and thor- 
oughly conversant with every piece of social and educational 
legislation passed in his generation. It is not strange that, 
with this broad understanding of past and present America, 
he was critical of certain views and assumptions held by 
representatives of public education. 

One criticism had to do with the oft-repeated assertion 
that the public-school system is par excellence the American 
system and the cornerstone of the Republic. From the 
Ordinance for the Northwest Territory (1787), he was well 
aware that the schools which the Fathers of the Republic 
wished to found and to subsidize were schools which taught 
religion. There was the further fact that public schools came 
into existence only about a century ago. 

He was similarly critical of the assumption that it is some- 
how disloyal to censure or disapprove of the public schools 
as they are now constituted. Two articles he wrote on this 
subject—Do Catholics Oppose the Public School? (Sept. 20, 
1930) and Why Send Children to School? (Sept. 9, 1933)— 
put the Catholic position in plain and blunt words: “Cath- 
olic opposition to the public schools does not imply deter- 
mination to destroy them forthwith.” Nor does it imply 
refusal to pay taxes that help operate them. But “every 
American is free to criticize the public schools, just as he is 
free to criticize any other political institution, for there is 
nothing more sacrosanct about them than about a board of 
aldermen.” The basis for Catholic, as well as growing non- 
Catholic, opposition to the public schools is that, by divor- 
cing religion from education, they are, however uncon- 
sciously, an irreligious force, harmful to the child and the 
nation. Father Blakely states it in this wise: 

Schools founded on the theory that religion is not essen- 

tial in education will have an unhappy effect, we think, 

not only on Catholic children, but on all children. We 
consider such schools bad not only for God’s Catholic 
children, but for all God’s children, because the phi- 
losophy from which they spring is both un-American 
and un-Christian. (Do Catholics Oppose the Public 
Schools? September 20, 1930, p. 570.) 


These critical positions were the very groundwork of 
Father Blakely’s educational thinking. They had to be estab- 
lished without compromise or fear of hurting feelings. He 
was convinced that “conciliating phrases that minimize, 
when they do not deny, an evil, are not olive branches; 
they are boomerangs.” For as long as no one questioned the 
widely accepted view that the public schools are preemi- 
nently American and privileged, a vicious circle would in- 
evitably be rounded out. There would be little possibility of 
bringing the public schools to see, and finally to rectify, the 
basic error in their constitution. At the same time the status 
of religious schools would deteriorate both from the pre- 
sumption favoring public schools and from the secularism 
which they foster. The one solution here and now, short of 
sabotaging public education, was to strengthen in every pos- 
sible way the system of religious education. It alone could 
check the advancing secularization of the nation. And it 
was the best challenge to the chief agent of secularism, the 
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public schools. There might then be hope of restoring, some 
day, the tradition of American education which was sanc- 
tioned and approved by the Fathers of the Republic. 

Upon these premises Father Blakely based the many articles 
which he wrote for AMERICA on Religion in education and 
on State- and Federal-Government aid to education. The 
stand he took on these issues remains for the most part 
both valid and timely today. There will be occasion, later, 
to give a résumé of this important part of his educational 
testament. 


THE SAGA OF NIJMEGEN 
WILLIBALD M. PLOECHL 


AMONG THE MANY heavy losses the Netherlands had 
to sustain in this war there is one of particular concern 
for Catholic Holland: the destruction of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Nijmegen. The Keizer Karel University of Nijme- 
gen cannot pride itself on a past like that of the renowned 
University of Louvain, whose centuries-old history, and 
fate in the first and second world wars, are known to Amer- 
ica as is the generosity with which this country helped to 
rebuild the Alma Mater Louvaniensis after the end of the 
first world war. 

The young University of Nijmegen has no history beyond 
its two decades of existence, but its founding and expansion 
are a story of signal success in the realization of a courageous 
enterprise. It is the outgrowth of the prolonged political 
struggle for religious freedom and political equality which 
was fought by the Catholic Hollanders during the nineteenth 
century. During that century Catholic Holland laid the 
foundation for its outstanding system of primary and sec- 
ondary schools, which has ever since been looked upon by 
Catholic educational leaders of other countries as the guiding 
norm of their own aims and endeavors. 

It was as early as 1850, in the midst of the struggle for 
educational freedom, that Bishop Johannes A. Paredis of 
Roermond voiced the belief that the crowning of the educa- 
tional program must be a Dutch Catholic university. Since 
then the call for the establishment of such a university was 
never taken from the agenda of Catholic life in Holland. 
It was solemnly formulated by the Dutch Bishops in 1868. 
But it was not until the coming of the twentieth century 
that this aim could come closer to realization. In 1905 the 
Saint Radboud-Stichting was set up and officially entrusted 
with the task of working for the foundation of the Catholic 
university of Holland. 


PREPARATION 


This Saint Radboud Foundation marked the beginning of 
immediate preparations for the new university. Several 
Dutch cities offered themselves as hosts for the new seat of 
higher learning. In 1911 the city of Nijmegen was favorably 
considered. The outbreak of the first world war somewhat 
delayed the progress of preparations, but by 1918 it was 
apparent that Nijmegen would win the honor of becoming 
the youngest university city of Holland. 

Constitutional, legal and financial requirements called for 
the most careful consideration of every step in order to win 
for the university not only the ius promovendi as required 
by the state but also to obtain the financial resources neces- 
sary to provide a solid basis for the new undertaking. Pro- 
visions of Dutch law required that three of the five faculties 
planned should be established at the beginning; while at 
least one more must be opened at the end of the twenty-fifth 
academic year, if the university was to continue to be recog- 
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nized by the state as equal in rights with the national 
universities. 

The financial support came most generously from Catholic 
Holland. It was really the pennies of the common man which 
laid the foundation of this university. A special national 
Catholic collection in 1921 met with such good response 
that the opening of the university was but a matter of time, 


CROWN OF EFFORT 


On October 17, 1923, the first Rector of the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen, Professor Joseph Schrijnen, invited 
the chairman of the Saint Radboud Foundation, Archbishop 
Henry van de Wetering, to open Holland’s first Catholic 
University. 

The work at the university began with three faculties, 
the schools of theology, philosophy and arts and law. All 
three schools expanded, institutes were opened; the library 
under its able librarian, Dr. Anton Cornelissen, developed 
an efficient system of modern library service. At the outbreak 
of World War II, the university was just about to open its 
school of medicine. 

The staff of the university gave a splendid example 
of active cooperation between clergy and laity, secular 
priests and religious Orders. It was an example of democratic 
self-administration, executed by the members of the facul- 
ties. The Rector was chosen from among the professors, 
clerics as well as laymen, serving a year’s term in office, 
while the Saint Radboud Foundation, always under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Utrecht and consisting of 
ecclesiastical and lay members, acted as the board of trustees 
of the university. This board labored with zeal for the ex- 
pansion of the university’s scientific and educational services 
and institutions as well as for the financial security of the 
teaching and administrative personnel. 


War AND RESISTANCE 


In May, 1940, came the German invasion, to which the 
border city of Nijmegen fell victim at the very outset. The 
university did not yield. As long as there was a chance, it 
continued. Only when the student body and the professors 
refused, in a startling expression of unanimity, to take the 
oath of obedience demanded by the German invaders was 
any further activity made impossible. Many members of 
the teaching staff had to undergo the ordeal of Nazi perse- 
cution and concentration camps. Several died as a direct or 
indirect result of these hardships, among them Msgr. Hoog- 
veld, Professor of Philosophy and one of the “founding 
fathers” of the university; Father Titus Brandsma, well 
known Carmelite scholar; the Jesuit, Fr. Régout, who, as 
professor of international law and as the moderator of the 
students, had until his early imprisonment inspired students 
and professors with his courageous defense of rights of the 
Netherlands; or the former Rector, Father Franses, O.F.M., 
who succumbed to the hardships of the occupation. Others, 
like Rutten, the professor of psychology who served as Rector 
during the crucial period, survived, but had to live through 
the horrors of starvation in a concentration camp, while his 
family was exposed to the wrath of the Gestapo. But noth- 
ing could destroy the spirit of the university. It seems im- 
possible, though it actually happened, that scholars who had 
to go underground to save their lives continued to do scien- 
tific research and writing. The activities of the “under- 
ground scientists” of the university of Nijmegen would 
make a thrilling and heroic story. [Fr. Régout died in prison. 
—Ep. } 

With the beginning of the battle for the liberation of 
Holland, Nijmegen became one of the strongholds most 














severely contested between the advancing Allies and the 
retreating Germans. When, on September 17, 1944, Ameri- 
can and Canadian paratroopers came down in Nijmegen, the 
hotly pursued Germans started burning the city. As in many 
Western European countries, the buildings of the university 
of Nijmegen are not confined to a campus, but are spread 
all over the town, making the place really a “university city.” 
This must be noted, because it shows the deliberateness of 
the Germans’ action in burning and destroying buildings 
of the university located in various sections of the city. To 
the few objects spared in this holocaust, artillery bombard- 
ments and other military actions brought further destruc- 
tion in the battle for Nijmegen. 


THe Picture Topay 


Thus when the city, after 137 days and nights of con- 
tinuous fighting, was eventually liberated, the price paid by 
the University of Nijmegen was enormous. The main build- 
ing and several others were destroyed. The library sustained 
irreparable losses, particularly in its collections of rare books. 
The psychological laboratory and its valuable instruments 
and library were destroyed. The institutes of theology, canon 
law, history, philosophy, logic, semitics and history of arts, 
together with all their equipment, collections and libraries 
are completely lost. In many cases even the collections and 
individual libraries of professors, very often the fruit of a 
life-long work, like those of the well known canonist Msgr. 
Van Welic or the historian Dr. Jan Cornelissen, have perished 
entirely. 

Only the spirit of the university survived, and this is 
one of the miracles of the undying resistance of the nation, 
an example of what we call getting one’s “Dutch up.” In 
March, 1945, when Nijmegen was still in the war zone, the 
university began to resume its work. Classes were held in 
shattered buildings and private rooms while the city still was 
a strategic anchor of Field Marshal Montgomery’s advancing 
armies. 

This is the story of the University of Nijmegen. No 
doubt, professors and students will carry on, but to restore 
and rebuild the university to its former level is a task which 
will be for many years beyond the strength of the Dutch 
Catholics. With more than 400 churches either completely 
or partly destroyed, schools and convents gone and properties 
valued at millions of dollars lost, the Catholics of Holland 
cannot be expected to restore their university to its full ca- 
pacity without help from outside. This is the reason why the 
present chairman of the Saint Radboud Foundation, the 
valiant Archbishop De Jong, who only recently was appoint- 
ed by the Holy Father to the high dignity of the Cardinalate, 
is looking for support from abroad for the brave University 
of Nijmegen. There is a chance for all of us to pay tribute 
to the heroic spirit of this university, which certainly served 
its cause “above and beyond the call of duty.” With our 
help the Alma Mater Novomagiensis will rise again, faithful 
to its device, In Dei Nomine Feliciter. 





WHO’S WHO 


THE Most Reverenp Kart J. AtTer, D.D., Bishop of 
Toledo, Ohio, is Chairman of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


WiturpaLp M. PLoecHL, formerly assistant professor of 
Law at the University of Vienna and a member of the 
teaching staff of the University of Nijmegen from 1938- 
39, has been visiting professor of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America since 1941. 














REPORT FROM LONDON 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


Lonpon, Feb. 13. (By Wireless) ——With the session of the 
Assembly of the UNO drawing to a close, some comments 
on our American policy here seem in order. After all, Ameri- 
can policy is the only phase of UNO activity over which 
we have a direct and exclusive say. Dissatisfaction is being 
aired here to the effect that the American delegation did 
not take a more forthright stand on several key issues. The 
role of mediator assumed by Mr. Stettinius in the dispute 
over Greece evoked impatience on the part of many, despite 
its success. They would have liked our delegate on the 
Security Council to have gone on record for a clear decision 
on the serious charges brought by Mr. Vyshinsky and also 
as to whether the Soviet Union, under the circumstances, 
could use the veto as threatened. It seems a travesty of 
parliamentary law that a member may make a charge and 
then be able to veto a rejection of the charge. Although 
Mr. Bevin got the clear answer and clear vindication he 
demanded, this was not a decision expressed in terms of a 
formal Council verdict. 

The blame for this outcome—if blame there is—belongs 
to the United States, whose compromise formula avoiding 
both questions was finally adopted. 

Part of the middle-of-the-road policy adopted by our 
delegation has its origin in a desire not to appear united with 
Britain in an anti-Russian bloc. To date we have not seen 
fit to make common cause with Britain in her disputes with 
Russia. Another reason is that the United States regards 
itself—and with reason—as the father of UNO, and we 
are consequently reluctant to shake its foundations before 
the cement is fairly set. 

It would, however, be quite misleading to allow the im- 
pression to exist that our delegation has played no positive 
role here. The United States has shown lively leadership in 
the problem of all dependent peoples, not only of the 15 
million inhabitants of the mandates or potential trusteeship 
territories but of the many more millions in colonial areas. 
The proposals for a world conference on trade and employ- 
ment have also been identified with the United States. In 
other matters American leadership has been effective, if not 
evident. 

The stand taken by the American delegation on the ques- 
tion of the international-refugee problem is a matter of 
special satisfaction. On this question our stand has been 
vigorous, unambiguous, successful. We defended the right 
of the refugees not to be sent back to their former coun- 
tries, if unwilling to go. We declared that it was a matter 
of human rights to give these people asylum; that there are 
such things as political conscientious objectors. This was a 
clear repudiation of the Soviet-supported Yugoslav conten- 
tion that, with the defeat of Hitler and Mussolini, there 
were no longer any war refugees but only war criminals, 
traitors, collaborators. This preposterous contention, reveal- 
ing the essence of the Soviet ideology, got little support. 
Subsequent proposals from the same source, urging that 
refugee camps should forbid propaganda and be under con- 
trol of the nations whose nationals formed the majority in 
the camps, met the same fate. The declaration of our demo- 
cratic principles nonplussed the Soviet representative, who 
has no understanding of political opposition—a thing which 
does not exist in his country. 

It is hoped that future sessions of UNO will see more 
democratic lessons delivered to the Soviets, particularly when 
the State Department decides to cast off the role of mediator. 
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STALIN’S CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


WHEN the United States Senate killed the bill for a Perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices Commission, it made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the success of Marshal Stalin’s recent 
pre-election campaign speech. 

Though such a statement may sound a bit preposterous 
to American ears, it will appear as a cold and unpleasant 
truth to anyone who watches the appeals Soviet propaganda 
is making to the colonial peoples of the world. For those 
peoples will be promptly told through a thousand channels 
that the supposedly freedom-loving United States is quite 
incapable of setting the seal of legal reprobation upon prac- 
tices which violate the fundamental rights of human beings, 
and are contrary to the Christian teachings which we profess. 

While we are busy putting ourselves in the most un- 
favorable light with those peoples, Mr. Stalin is equally busy 
stating his own grounds for claiming leadership over the 
embittered and dissatisfied masses in the great non-white 
world—particularly where there is an abundance of raw 
materials and oil. The capitalist system of world economy, 
declares Mr. Stalin in his address of February 9, “only con- 
ceals elements of crisis and war.” Perhaps the catastrophe 
of war could have been avoided if the economic needs of 
countries had been properly considered. “But this is im- 
possible under the present capitalist development of world 
economy.” “World capitalism does not proceed by an even 
course forward, but proceeds through crises and catas- 
trophes.” 

To the people of India, Indo-China, Indonesia, colonial 
Africa, the Arab countries, not to speak of China, Mr. 
Stalin proclaims: “Victory means, first of all, that our Soviet 
social system has won . . . has successfully stood the test in 
the fire of war and has proved its complete vitality. . . . 
The Soviet state system has proved an example of a multi- 
national state system where the national problem and the 
problem of collaboration among nations are solved better 
than in any other multi-national state.” 

To the people of those countries Mr. Stalin sends a very 
simple and appealing message. First, the “capitalist nations” 
not only have failed to solve the “national problem” among 
the nations and races in their midst, but they are hell-bent 
for another war, and the war must logically be against the 
Soviet Union. Second, the Soviet Union has won the Second 
World War by its heroism, by its enormous manpower 
(which is steadily increasing while that of the capitalist 
states is beginning to dwindle) and—last but not least— 
by its stupendously rapid production of a “completely 
modern armament in sufficient quantities and well organized 
supplies, also in sufficient quantities.” Through the three 
Five-Year plans, Russia made the “leap into an advanced 
country, from an agrarian country into an industrial one.” 
What science has achieved outside Russia will soon be sur- 
passed. Third, our job now is “to see that our industry 
produces... iron... steel . . . oil” in great quantities. 

Don’t worry because you are not a Party member, says 
Stalin. Party members and non-Party members all are “‘ful- 
filling one common task.” That “task” is not to prepare 
peace, joy and liberty in Russia, but to furnish Russia with 
iron, steel and oil for the “eventual” war against the USSR. 

With all their loud boasting, neither Mr. Molotoff nor Mr. 
Stalin can face the possibility of more war at the present 
time, nor do they wish to isolate themselves from the UNO. 
But since Stalin means business, we must mean business, too, 
not by hurling empty counterthreats but by regaining our 
shaken moral leadership, through our insistence on justice, 
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liberty and the rule of world law—the weapons God’s Provi- 
dence has placed in our hands—and a stubborn refusal to 
be pressured by Soviet imperialism. 


THE BIBLE 


A German scholar once remarked, somewhat scornfully, that 
it took English scholarship nearly a century to accomplish 
what Luther did for Germany in a fraction of a lifetime— 
complete a really great vernacular translation of the Bible. 
The reproach is true; the famous “King James” or “Author- 
ized Version,” issued in 1611, had behind it the scholarship 
of a century. But others have seen, with Dr. Westcott, that 
“the reproach is exactly our glory.” The great English 
Bibles have been the work of generations of scholars. 

And, curiously enough, the great English Bibles have like- 
wise been, in a true sense, the fruit of collaboration between 
Catholic and Protestant scholars. The Catholic Rheims- 
Douay version owed something to the Protestant versions of 
Tyndale and Coverdale. And, in turn, the King James Bible 
was considerably influenced by the translations found in the 
Rheims-Douay version. Similarly, Protestant translators 
made use of texts provided by Catholic editors, and Catholic 
translators those of Protestant scholars. 

However different their modes of interpretation may be, 
the Bible is the common historical heritage of Catholics and 
Protestants, both as the Word of God and as a field for scien- 
tific scholarship. For this reason, there will be much Catholic 
interest in the new Protestant translation of the New Testa- 
ment, published on February 11. It is called the “Revised 
Standard Version,” being a revision of the American “‘Stand- 
ard Version,” issued in 1901. Catholic people will not read 
it, since it has not the official approval of the Church, re- 
quired before vernacular versions can be put to Catholic use. 
But the Catholic scientific world will study it carefully, to 
judge its accuracy and its literary success. 

Writing in the nineteenth century, after his conversion 
to Catholicism, Father Faber said of the King James Version: 
“Who will say that the uncommon beauty and marvelous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy in this country [England]?” In this 
version, he goes on, the Bible had become “part of the na- 
tional mind and the anchor of the national seriousness.” In 
both statements, Faber probably exaggerated, at the time. 
And in our times the exaggeration would appear more 
marked. The great American heresy is not Protestantism, 
but secularism; and its main stronghold is certainly not the 
Bible, but complete neglect of the Word of God. Moreover, 
in no sense can it be said today that the Bible is part of the 
American national mind, or the anchor of our national 
seriousness (if we have such a thing). Wherefore, it can be 
said that the appearance of a new version of the New Testa- 
ment is an event of national importance. 

It is important to Catholics because it recalls to them 
their good fortune in possessing excellent versions of their 
own. It recalls to them, too, the mounting impetus of the 
“biblical movement” in the Church today. In 1884 the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore said in its Pastoral 
Letter: “It can hardly be necessary to remind you, beloved 
brethren, that the most highly valued treasure of every 
family library, and the most frequently and lovingly made 
use of, should be the Holy Scriptures.” In 1943, Pius XII 
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warmly commended the practice of a family reading of the 
Bible. How wide has this practice grown? 


CIO REDS REBUFFED 


The old quarrel between Communists and trade unionists in 
the CIO, which gave way to an uneasy and imperfectly 
kept truce during the war, has broken out again and prom- 
ises to increase in bitterness as the days go on. Since this 
was bound to happen sooner or later, it is just as well, in the 
opinion of some observers, that the first steps in the show- 
down are being taken now. With the passing months, the 
rank and file will forget Earl Browder’s wartime courtship 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, the Party’s 
advocacy of the hated speed-up, its unblushing support, in 
defiance of CIO policy, of the proposed national service act. 
But now these betrayals are still remembered. 

This circumstance makes it all the more surprising that 
Party strategists chose the present time to risk a renewal of 
open warfare. Perhaps they had no choice, committed as 
they are to follow a line which is determined abroad, and 
sometimes with very little regard for the welfare of the 
American Comrades. Or it may be that they could not 
afford to permit right-wing CIO leaders, who have led the 
great strikes in steel and automobiles, to gain credit for 
raising the living standards of American workers. 

It should be remembered that the present Fuehrer of the 
American Communists, William Foster, is preeminently a 
labor man who has been around a long time. He appears to 
have sensed that the Comrades had to jump into the strikes 
with both feet or suffer further loss in prestige. Hence the 
strategy, which began to unfold some weeks ago, of being 
holier than official CIO policy, of trying to promote strikes 
for the sake of strikes, with definite political overtones. 

The first move appears to have been made in Detroit 
where the Communists advocated extending the General 
Motors’ strike to the rest of the industry. That stupid 
maneuver was quickly scotched by President Philip Murray. 

The next attempt was even more ambitious. General 
strikes, for mixed economic and political motives, were agi- 
tated in Buffalo, Boston and New York. This strategy like- 
wise backfired when right-wing leaders blocked the strikes 
in Buffalo and Boston, and when Mr. Murray intervened 
personally in New York and forced the Commy-dominated 
CIO Industrial Council to eat humble pie in public. The 
latter fiasco was a particularly bitter pill to swallow, since 
one of the main reasons for calling the New York stoppage 
was to bolster a badly sagging Communist-led strike at 
Western Union. 

The latest move in the feud between left and right wings 
may be still more damaging to the Comrades. After having 
agreed not to sign a separate peace with General Motors, 
the Communist-controlled Electrical Workers recently went 
back on their word and negotiated a secret settlement with 
the Corporation. This double-cross left Walter Reuther and 
the striking auto workers in a bad strategic position. It is 
unlikely that they will lightly dismiss the incident. 

While these developments tend to strengthen right-wing 
domination of the CIO, there is no room whatsoever for 
complacency. The Comrades are cunning and resourceful, 
and too many CIO rank and filers still can’t tell the differ- 
ence between a Stalinist and an honest trade unionist. 


HOUSING REPORT 


BUT FIVE WEEKS elapsed between the appointment of Mr. 
Wyatt as Housing Expediter and the publication of his 
comprehensive plan on February 9. The thoroughness of 
the report reveals that they were weeks well spent. Mr. 
Wyatt, moreover, manifestly took to heart the President’s 
injunction “to make no little plans.” Because the plan he 
submitted is avowedly ambitious, it may in the event be 
only imperfectly implemented through sheer incapacity to 
produce at the rate demanded. Yet nothing save so am- 
bitious a program is commensurate with the neglected hous- 
ing needs of a country of nearly 35,000,000 family units. 

Appreciation of the gravity of the situation led Mr. 
Wyatt to set the sights for 2,700,000 homes to be started 
by the end of 1947. Even such unprecedented production 
would leave us with 1,200,000 families doubled up as 1948 
begins and makes no provision for replacing the millions of 
substandard homes in which a sizable portion of our popu- 
lation will still be forced to live. 

The blueprint calls for 1,200,000 housing units under 
way during 1946, almost 300,000 more than were con- 
structed in the boom year of 1925. Such a goal, which 
presupposes a daring construction program, contrasts most 
favorably with the “‘little plans” of building-industry 
spokesmen who talked optimistically of 500,000 units begun 
within the present year. Planning within an exclusively 
traditional framework, many builders apparently failed to 
realize that so small a goal left us with a rapidly mounting 
deficit in housing units that bordered on the scandalous. 
Hardly mentioned has been the fact that such low objectives 
are a constant invitation to inflationary activities by build- 
ers and owners who secretly rejoice in so critical a shortage. 

Mr. Wyatt’s master plan does not conceive of a situa- 
tion in which we can rest content with “busi as-usua l, 
labor-as-usual and government-as-usual.” The nation is con- 
fronted with a growing threat to health, morals and family 
life. The sooner everyone comes to recognize this, the sooner 
we will rid ourselves of the danger inherent in chronic 
underproduction of housing. The new plan makes no secret 
of the fact that ten years or more of underproduction, 
inadequate financing and individualistic practices preceded 
the acute shortage of manpower and materials during the 
war years. No situation so long in the making can be solved 
by planning as usual and sighing for the good old days. 

One important indication of Mr. Wyatt’s realistic ap- 
proach is his recommendation that the $10,000 ceiling on 
homes and the $80 ceiling on rent be lowered to $6,000 and 
$50 respectively. Even these amounts are beyond what most 
GI’s, few of whom are in the executive class, expect or will 
be able to pay. We are only inviting further dislocation, 
both economic and social, if we favor or tolerate prices and 
rents out of proportion to actual income. The shadow of 
foreclosure and loss must be upon those who purchase 
homes on such terms. Apart from the danger of inflationary 
prices and unsound mortgages, it is evident that the housing 
shortage can never be solved by building and renting at 
prices only a few can safely meet. The lower ceilings are 
therefore an invitation to reduce construction costs and a 
challenge to the sincerity of all in the building industry. 

Mr. Wyatt’s endorsement of the long-range objectives 
of the General Housing Bill (S.1592) has already drawn 
objections from the powerful real-estate lobby. Yet the 
need of adequate follow-up should be clear. The two-year 
emergency program is merely a palliative. It leaves the deep- 
seated sickness yet to be cured. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


GREAT ART 
AND PERSONALITY 


THOMAS L. O’BRIEN 


THE SAME INSTINCT that urges us humans to fold our 
hands, or to put them in our pockets, drives us to great art. 
It is an instinctive abhorrence of anything “just hanging 
there”—an instinct that demands completion for things, that 
needs frames for pictures, that rejoices in the pattern of a 
tiled floor. 

From the time when we completed a pudgy circle around 
a baby-bottle to the time when we fold old, corded talons 
around a crucifix (or just fold them), our hanging hands 
embarrass us. When a young speaker greets his audience for 
the first few times, it is his hands that give him trouble. 
And sympathetic hearts have always ached for the youngster 
who is introduced suddenly into a room full of strange com- 
pany. Again, it is his hands. 

But why hands? Why not feet, or heads? Under usual 
circumstances, feet are taken care of by being in contact 
with something that gives them completion. They are on the 
ground. And the head—where the head leaves off, sight and 
hearing and thought itself leap out beyond the limits of that 
“ending,” and give it a completion immeasurably beyond 
itself, 

It is only the hands that we have trouble with. Only the 
hands—and life. 

So we fold our hands, or put them in our pockets, or 
behind our backs; light a cigarette with them, or twiddle 
thumbs, or “doodle.” 

But our life poses a more difficult problem. How do we 
put our “life in our pockets”? Some keep busy; but busyness 
runs out. Some pray to God, and get their completion there. 
Some go to great art. And some take up with less edifying 
company. All seek completion of some sort—completion, or 
oblivion. 

Some go to great art. For great art, by its very nature, 
imposes a recognizable pattern, a completeness, a meaning on 
something whose meaning and pattern are too often difficult 
if not impossible to discern. 

Human life itself is constructed in such a way as to de- 
mand completion, a satisfaction outside itself. And the 
human personality placed in that atmosphere needs this sense 
of completion if it will not fall apart. There are times when 
every man’s life is particularly incomplete; times when one’s 
emotional nature is a rubble of broken pieces, when the mind 
is so clouded by sickness or fear or doubt that the specter 
of futility stalks whisperingly through its halls, leaving chill 
loneliness in its wake. 

And even for those who enjoy the pattern and order which 
God’s truth helps to reveal in life, the order and pattern of 
great art are frequently a necessity. God’s order is often 
enough a thing of naked faith, or cold reason; the order of 
art is an immediate, sensible, realizable thing. To save per- 
sonality from breaking up in the dusty atmosphere of a 
terrible futility, very many must experience the order that 
great men have imposed on sounds, or words, or colors, or in 
stone. 

That is why one can listen to a Dvorak, or a Tchaikovsky, 
and marvel at the exquisite measurement they have imposed 
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on the humanly infinite variety of sounds they had to choose 
from. That is why one can stand with increasing serenity 
before an El Greco and marvel at his clarity of arrangement. 
Those colors, those lines could have been splashed into the 
quintessence of grotesquerie; but they were not. Each stroke, 
from the bold sweep of rich purple to the infinitesimal 
flicker of a half-hidden eyelash, each stroke was planned and 
deliberately executed. Each stroke receives its final ordering 
and meaning from the concept which underlies the whole 
work. 

And the same with Shakespeare, or Dante, or Sophocles. 
The same with Michelangelo, or Giotto. They have all 
externalized order. And order is the stuff that serenity is 
made of. 

This order caught by great artists is no small achievement. 
A series of sounds, merely as sounds, need not be ordered; 
hence need not be beautiful. And so with words and colors. It 
is only when a wisdom piercing enough to see into the 
ultimate order of things is also skilful enough to draw that 
order out into the light of the average man’s day, it is only 
then that great art is born. 

To appreciate white, look at black; to understand order, 
look at disorder. It is a dangerous pursuit to pronounce on 
one’s contemporaries. Time and taste have such puckish ways 
about them. However that might be, the disorder so ram- 
pant in modern Russian music, for instance, or in much 
modern French and Mexican painting, in modern American 
writing of importance, makes it relatively safe to say that 
that music, that painting, that writing will not last. Not 
because it is not skilfully done. Most of it is. But simply 
because it does not answer the fundamental personality- 
hunger for order in art. It cannot bring serenity. For the 
only pattern in too much of that art is the broken pattern 
of resentful futility. 

I can already hear the hue and cry that will greet that 
statement. “Of course modern art is largely disordered. Mod- 
ern life is disordered, and art is supposed to picture life!” 

The fact that modern life is disordered only means that 
the modern mind needs vicarious order more than ever be- 
fore. Facts prove that. Pick up any music magazine, and 
blink at the astonishing number of classical recordings that 
are listed as current. Look over the national theatre and see 
how many stages the classical dance is occupying. Ask 
Maurice Evans, or Margaret Webster, or Paul Robeson if 
they are having any box-office trouble with their revivals of 
Shakespeare. 

These signs are splashed on virtually every wall in the 
nation; yet the “modern” artists refuse to use life as artists 
must use it—take it as they find it, yes; but leave it richer 
and more beautiful, more full of meaning, more ordered 
than before. 

Not that art must be all sweetness and light. Heaven 
forbid! There is as much difference between the terrible 
power of a Beethoven and the cotton-candy inanity of Tin 
Pan Alley as there is between thunder and purring. One has 
grappled with the angel of the days and held him till his 
secret is revealed; the other has troweled another layer of 
fudge-frosting across a maggotty cake. 

And the greater the artist, the greater his range, from 
the herculean writhings of the deepest human agony up to 
the sunset glory of the highest human joy; from the most 
violent emotional crescendo, down to the faintest flicker of 
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ironic humor; from a swift portrait of “greasy Joan” to the 
mystery of Divine concursus. 

That is the wonder of it all—that one human soul is 
great enough to encompass so intimately these titanic ex- 
tremes, and still draw order and ultimate serenity out of it 
all. That Shakespeare could move, for example, from the 
exquisite filigree of a Desdemona to the dark terror of a 
coldly savage Othello, and by the very doing of it embody a 
new serenity independent of time itself! That is the wonder 
of it. 

Because great art enjoys this serene order expanding in 
concentric circles from some single point to encompass the 
universe, the human personality needs great art. For every 
person must have completion, must have finality in his life. 
Some find it in the stock-market, until their stroke; some 
find it in prayer, that is true. But certain personalities must 
find it in art, particularly at certain times when their inner 
powers are so disordered that escape upwards is the only 
alternative to escape downwards. 

And for that reason there is a certain holiness in the fact 
that a great work of art can impart its serene order to a 
disordered spectator. By bringing to his immediate experience 
a clarified pattern in things, it reassures his clouded soul that 
there is order after all, though none seems apparent to him 
at the moment. And art presents this order in the most 
immediate and natural way possible—through the gateway 
of the senses. 

That is why great art is fundamentally holy—is, in a real 
sense, redemptive on the natural plane of things. For great 
art does on the natural plane something that Our Divine 
Lord does on the supernatural—brings peace and order and 
serenity where none existed before. 

In the light of this holiness, the failure of most Catholic 
art to fulfil its fundamental duty is tragic. For that art is 
failing to feed this elemental hunger for order in the human 
person. Catholic artists seem to be afraid of disorder; and 
disorder, paradoxically, is the only stuff that you can take, 
mold and leave as a shining symbol of order itself. One must 
have encompassed disorder, grown bigger than disorder, be- 
fore he can take the rubble heaps of our “‘atomic culture” 
and build them into an ordered thing. 

Catholic artists seem likewise to lack a certain providential 
vision of things; seem to fail to see all things the way God 
sees them. And thus they lack the conviction that all things 
“are good”; they lack the range and serenity that can come 
only from a depth of wisdom which shows ultimate order 
and finality in a superficially disordered universe. 

In keeping with this fear and this lack of vision, Catholic 
artists (the few there are; Catholics do not seem impressed 
with the importance of art) use the dodge of confining 
themselves to something completely individual, completely 
divorced from the rest of knowable reality. 

That is an escape in the bad sense of the word. How 
much simpler it is, for instance, to explain fully a single nut 
or bolt than to expose the intricacy of a whole motor. By 
confining his artistic effort to individual subjects conceived 
in a vacuum, the artist remains safe. It is hard to go wrong 
about a single bolt. 

So Catholic artists write lyric verse about highly individ- 
ualized emotional experiences; or they paint popular pictures 
so strikingly naturalistic that one cannot use them as a sym- 
bol for greater things; or they compose hymns (both words 
and music) that rival the veriest roller of the Holy Rollers 
for emotionalism. 

And all the while at their fingertips are lying the great, 
synthesizing truths of the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Providence of God, the sacramental nature of the universe, 


Original Sin. At hand, too, are all the serene and wonderful 
beauty of the liturgy and all the solemn dignity of scriptural 
pageantry. 

Where the lack of providential vision comes from is easy 
to see. It rises from the custom (it is hardly more) of re- 
ducing the cosmic sweep of their own truth to the pin-head 
dimensions of a negatively moral system. But where the fear 
comes from is beyond me. Why a normally intelligent, well 
educated Catholic artist fears life’s disorders when he has 
God’s light to guide his eyes, God’s love to guide his heart, 
God’s life to guide his soul, is very hard to understand. But 
understand or no, so long as this fear and this lack of vision 
obtain, Catholic art, along with its modernistic contempo- 
raries, will continue to fail as a source of the serenity and 
order which the battered personality of the modern man 
needs so terribly. 


MEMORANDUM FOR A BEDRIDDEN NUN 


Lie very still, my dear, 

And never fear. 

Pond-lily be that graciously conforms 

To aqueous placidities, or storms, 

Knowing in Whom you stand; 

How firm, solicitous and fond the tossing hand. 


Passivity is passion’s name and bliss 

And unconfoundedly remembers this: 

There is some glorious and shining reason 

Linked to no special hour, to no accountable season ; 
And love’s no page of numbers set in type 
Whereof the gleaming legend’s ripe 

For eyes to feast on. 


Ah, my dearest, see 
How utterly 
Love’s counsel is His own to keep. 
Lie still, and sleep. 
DanieL J. Honan 


MEETING 
I 


Christ descended into hell, 

Adam there was watching well, 

And when he saw the Light that shone, 
In rapture cried, “Behold my Son!” 


Christ looked full upon his face, 

Made clear again by His own grace, 

In welcome called out, “My son! Adam!” 
Who answered straight, “Lord, here I am.’ 


II 


When Mary stepped on Heaven's field, 
Eve and all the angels kneeled 

(As angels kneel) and saw with joy, 
Mankind’s immaculate envoy. 


’ 


Mary took Eve by the hand, 

“Behold,” she said, “this populous land,” 
And smiled on her, sweet tribute giving, 
“You are mother of all the living.” 


“But all my children died,” Eve said, 
Softly bending down her head, 

“And never could in Heaven be, 

Save born a second time through thee.” 


All creatures sang: the choirs nine, 
The living branches of the Vine, 
Praising her whose motherhood 
Restored the blossom to the wood. 
Dorothy DONNELLY 
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By the REV. FERNAND MOURRET, S.S. 
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We hope that no Catholic of education and culture 
will miss this book. . . . As a work of brief, ready 
reference it should be in every library, public and 


private. 
—Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


... Perhaps the best way to describe this history 
is to say that it is precisely definite, definite in its 
discussion of the causes and development of notable 
movements, and exactly concise in its portrayal of 
the part played by the leaders of those movements. 
The average Catholic layman and the theological 
student in particular can read this history with a 


sense of security. - 
—Ave Maria 
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BOOKS 


LITURGICAL EPIC 


EXILe IN THE Stars. By James J. Donohue. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 


IN THIS “Book of Hours for the First Sunday in Advent,” 
Father Donohue has written one of the great religious poems 
of our time. Following the architecture of the Roman Brevi- 
ary, he has caught much of its majesty, symmetry and unity 
likewise. His concepts are high and difficult but he hammers 
them into clarity without unbalancing orthodoxy, and sets 
them forth in language at once common and dignified. 

In the poems of “The Third Nocturne,” for example, he 
sketches the cosmic sweep of that full arch stretching from 
Creation to Redemption, from Genesis and Ararat to Gethse- 
mane and Calvary. Here is a great poetic statement of the 
truth celebrated in the blessing of the water in the Holy 
Sacrifice: that marvelous as was creation, still more won- 
drous was the regeneration and renovation of fallen man. 
There is a sense of timelessness in these verses which makes 
Adam and Augustine contemporaries before the Face of 
God. Thus, too, in “Sext,” the poet works out splendid son- 
nets on the inexhaustible fertility of Eve, for good and bad. 
She is the mother of Diana, Cecilia, Ruth, Barbara, Joan 
“flaming upright in the broken wall”; Lilith, Helen of Troy, 
Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia, Delilah are likewise fruit of her 
primal womb. 

His description of the fall of Lucifer whose “arc of ... 
apostasizing broke on the floor of hell” reminds one of the 
dreadful scythe of the Dragon’s tail, in John’s Apocalypse, 
reaping the rebellious third of the angels and flinging them 
down to Hell. Memorable and stylistically characteristic is 
Father Donohue’s description of the good angels: 

Terrible brothers before us in birth: 
Unmeasured presences, love without passion, 
Clockless endurances, effortless truth . . . 

The verse is supple, athletic, polyphonic, remarkably free 
of the turgidity which so often bloats a poem of this length. 
Many of his rhymes are completely ingenious and givé one 
the pleasure which casual adroitness always produces. Even 
the Roman Martyrology for the First Sunday of Advent 
emerges as a subtly melodic litany. 

In the temptation scene (in “None”), Eve seems to me to 
be ever so slightly too coy, too arch; and this detracts from 
the dignity which the poet elsewhere consistently maintains. 
But the diabolic strategy of temptation as portrayed in the 
serpent’s words is not only traditionally sound from the 
ascetical viewpoint but also a grand composition from the 
esthetic. Even professional exegetes will not balk at the over- 
simplification of Genesis 3:15: “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman. . . .” The “Canticle to Loneliness” is 
noteworthy and also the closing “Benediction” and the “Last 
Antiphon: To Mary.” 

One of the publisher’s selling points is that the book will 
attract all those interested in liturgy; I would include all 
those interested in literature. WitiiaM A. DonaGuy 


THE BIG BUSINESS OF WIT 


Mark Twain: Business Man. By Samuel Charles 

Webster. Little, Brown and Company. $4 
THERE MUST BE mighty few Americans ignorant of 
Mark Twain's identity; but only one of his family, like 
great-nephew Samuel Webster, is in a position to make 
known Mark Twain’s personality. After reading this book, 
one wonders that the family had patience to wait for fifty 
years to show up Mark Twain. 

Of course Mark Twain got ahead of them by writing his 
autobiography; and then Mark Twain’s biographers had 
their innings; but now the son of the man whom Mark 
Twain first worked to death and then maligned in print as 
scapegoat for Mark Twain’s failures publishes the original 
letters and family chronicles to give a factual picture. 

It makes an interesting book, not just about Mark Twain, 
but about human nature. Most people have a Mark Twainish 
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way of romancing to themselves about their lives, but not 
everyone sees in print what they pretend about themselves, 
what their families cover up, their admirers embroider and 
their enemies pillory. 

“When he was lying, in a cheerful mood, Mark Twain was 
very entertaining” comments great-nephew Sam. Catholic 
readers will be entertained by Mark Twain’s alternate awe 
and irreverence during his business enterprise of publishing 
the Life of Leo XIII. 

Strike for that book—it’s a clear $100,000. . . . With 

the priesthood to help, Dana’s book is immense. . . . I 

have an idea for a presentation copy to the Pope... 

bind it in pure solid-gold lids, have Tiffany design . . . 

and engrave it . . . when placed in Tiffany’s window all 

New York would flock to see it, illustrated papers would 

make pictures, descriptions would appear in all the 

newspapers of the world . . . can’t get so much adver- 
tising so cheaply in any other way . . . but first of all, 
you will have to find out if His Holiness will accept 
of it. 
It will surprise no one to find that the Holy Father did 
not enter into this advertising scheme of Mark Twain’s. 
Perhaps the refusal was dampening to Mark Twain’s self- 
esteem, for soon after, he is writing: 

I could be comfortable with an Emperor . . . but in the 

presence of the head of two or three hundred millions of 

subjects, whose empire girdles the globe and whose 
commands find obedience somewhere in all the lands 

and among all the peoples of the earth, I should be im- 

pressed to a degree which would tie my tongue and 

make me temporarily unentertaining—yes, and uncom- 
fortable. But I should like to swap courtesies with the 

Cardinals and Archbishops first-rate. They are nearer 

my size. 

Nephew Charles Webster, to whom Mark Twain was pay- 
ing $2,500 a year for performing the services of about eight 
personal secretaries plus that of business manager and errand 
boy, was sent to Rome instead. He conducted the business so 
well and politely that Mark Twain’s firm published the Life, 
and the Pope enrolled Charles Webster as a Knight of the 
Order of Pius. Then Mark Twain was jealous. “He once 
said that if the Pope made Webster a knight, he ought to 
have made him [Mark Twain] an archangel.” ; 

Mark Twain was no archangel, nor angel, as this candid 
account of family intimacies reveals. But he was always 
entertaining, and so is this book. Dororay G. WAYMAN 


TOO SMALL A FIELD 


Frecp Work 1n Cotiece Epucation. By Helen Merrell 

Lynd. Columbia University Press. Lawrence College 

Publications: Number 5. $2.75. 
THIS BOOK, by the distinguished co-author of Middletown 
and Middletown In Transition, is intended only to contribute 
“to the current discussions of college education the experi- 
ence of one college in the use of field work” (p. vii). The 
foreword recognizes that field work cannot replace “book 
learning” but asserts that, for certain subjects and in certain 
specific situations, field work is indispensable as a help to the 
student in acquiring facts, skills, concepts or methods he can 
get in no other way. 

The opening chapter finds these “guideposts to the present 
meaning of liberal education”: it is not for an élite, it is 
not identical education for everyone; “it is rooted in a basic 
respect for the individual human being” (p. 5) and in respect 
for the subject under study; it depends upon “rich social 
relations”; it is “at all times alive and active” and it “shall 
give attention to vocational and pre-professional guidance 
and training” (p. 9). 

The five following chapters discuss the use, at Sarah 
Lawrence, of field work in freshman orientation, social sci- 
ence, the community and for individual development. The 
last chapter discusses field work in postwar college educa- 
tion in generai—and contributes little. The last half of the 
book consists of appendices which give actual assignments, 
teachers’ comments, projects and case studies made by 
Sarah Lawrence students and faculty. 
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As a presentation of what has been done at Sarah Law. 
rence, the book is neat, concise, informative and interesting~ 
to those who are considering the use of field work. The 
chapter on the “guideposts” to the “present meaning” (has 
the meaning changed recently?) of liberal education leaves 
much to be desired: there is little or no recognition of the 
value to the student of becoming acquainted with the Western 
tradition; there is no recognition of the place of either 
religion or a knowledge of religious thought in education; 
there is no concern with what may broadly be called the 
humanities and religion—the realm of man’s inner aspira- 
tions and values, the distinctively human realm. 

Even about field work in social science and economics it 
might be asked whether the college freshman—or sophomore 
or junior— can adequately observe social phenomena and 
the particular local operation of economic “laws” without 
first having had a grounding in social and economic theory; 
whether the freshman might not draw unsound conclusions 
from such observations and be tempted to generalize those 
conclusions quite wrongly. 

That there is a place for field work in these several depart- 
ments of study can hardly be denied; but that its place is 
in the undergraduate years or that it is essential to under- 
graduate liberal education is not proved in this book. Neither 
Gunnar Myrdal, who is referred to with approval, nor the 
author undertook to do field work or to draw conclusions 
therefrom save on an extensive foundation of “book learning.” 

Epwarp D. Myers 


THe Art or Newman’s Apotocia. By Walter E. 

Houghton. Yale University Press. $2.50 
PROFESSOR HOUGHTON REMARKS in his introduc- 
tion to this illuminating analysis of the art of the Apologia 
that “criticism of prose, lagging as it does far behind that 
of poetry,” has been content with vague and general refer- 
ences to the qualities of Newman’s style. A fine critic and 
lecturer on the seventeenth-century “metaphysicals” him- 
self, Professor Houghton attempts to remedy this deficiency 
by bringing to bear upon the study of Newman’s total pur- 
pose and method in the Apologia the best of contemporary 
poetic criticism. 

The work of T. S. Eliot, especially, clearly underlies this 
study. Phrases like ‘‘unified sensibility,” and “full sensibility,” 
used by Eliot with reference to the seventeenth-century 
poets, suggest the provenance of Professor Houghton’s un- 
derstanding of his problem. Likewise, his insistence that it 
is useless to talk about stylistic devices except in terms of 
the function they perform in the whole pattern of thought 
indicates his dissatisfaction with much conventional discus- 
sion of Newman’s art as a prose writer. 

After analyzing Newman’s “theories of rhetoric, concep- 
tions of man and the psychology of faith, ideas about the 
art of style and the nature and methods of biography,” Pro- 
fessor Houghton turns to the specific problem of the Apol- 
ogia itself. Avoiding the common practice of emphasizing the 
merely expository side of Newman’s book, he presents many 
valuable insights as to the total strategy and art by which 
Newman accomplishes his purpose, which includes, as 
Houghton rightly insists, both apology and revelation. 

Though the study of Newman’s method is fresh and 
provocative, the concluding chapters regarding Newman's 
reasons for entering the Church are much less convincing. 
Professor Houghton considers Frank Leslie Cross to have 
been essentially right in contending that Newman was led 
to abandon Anglicanism because of personal resentment over 
the treatment of Tract 90 at the hands of the Anglican 
Bishops. There is too much evidence to the contrary to make 
this charge tenable. Four years cf constant study and medi- 
tation intervened between Tract 90 and Newman’s conver- 
sion. During the last months of this period, Newman la- 
bored over his Development of Christian Doctrine—the im- 
portance of which is slighted by Professor Houghton—a 
work emanating not from subjectivism or personal resent- 
ment, but from a concern with objective answers to his- 
torical and impersonal questions. 

While there is room for disagreement on some of Profes- 
sor Houghton’s conclusions, his book points the way to fur- 
ther similar studies not only of Newman but of other prose 
writers as well. ALvan S. RYAN 
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Tue CHALLENGED Lanp. By Betty de Sherbinin. Wil- 

liam Morrow and Co. $2.50 
PERHAPS IT IS INEVITABLE that stories of counter- 
revolution against strong-arm military governments should 
follow a certain pattern; perhaps one should not be sur- 
prised to find the familiar cast of characters: the idealists, 
heroic and few in numbers; the opportunists, experts in the 
techniques of self-interest; the professional party-line men 
who swing their support with an eye to long-range results as 
well as expediency; the siren who tries to serve both sides 
with remarkable impartiality—and almost succeeds; and, 
finally, the populace, apathetic and fearful. 

The idealists in this story of revolution in an imaginary 
South-American country are Artaga, an elderly professor ; 
Emilia, his daughter; Eduardo, her husband; Carlos and his 
fellow students; and Mateo, a journalist. Eduardo, forced 
into action when the government is seized by the unprin- 
cipled General Gomez, is joined by necessity with a group of 
individuals whose motives are removed, in varying degrees, 
from the nobility of his own. The “Day of Silence,” the 
passive protest they hope to achieve, is defeated by a com- 
bination of indifference and fear on the part of the people. 

Events move rapidly and with mounting suspense. The 
author contrives, without undue slowing of action, to draw 
clear character pictures and bold sketches of a variety of 
motives and viewpoints. The “men of good will” are the 
heroes, earnest, selfless humanitarians; but their guiding 
principles are so vague and confused as to create a sense of 
dissatisfaction. Incidentally, the source of the dissatisfaction 
is not attributable to the author. Mary Stack McNIFF 


LeceND oF A MusicaL City. By Max Graf. The Philo- 
sophical Library. $3 
ROMANTIC AND BEAUTIFUL Vienna, the musical cen- 
ter of the world since the sixteenth century, is the city of 
the legend. Max Graf was one of the leading music critics 
there in the years before the fateful entrance of Hitler’s 
armies; now, looking back on the glories of a legendary city, 


he writes his memoirs and some of its fascinating history. 
Dr. Graf delves into the beginnings of the great music 
center of the sixteenth centu-y, when crowned heads, 
Princes and Archdukes gave their fullest encouragement to 
music. At first they imported musicians from Italy and 
soon the city was filled with music; then artists and com- 
posers came from everywhere to swell the chorus of sweet 
sounds. He says that Vienna was supra-national and that 
was the secret of its superiority in music and the inspiration 
of all who came either to contribute or to listen. 

Since the turn of this century Max Graf has known all 
the great ones in music: Johannes Brahms, Gustave Mahler, 
Richard Strauss, Anton Bruckner and, among the moderns, 
Arnold Schoenberg. It is always a pleasure to read of famous 
personalities, how they lived and where they worked. The 
unique city of Vienna served as a perfect background for 
their great talents. 

Mr. Graf’s style, however, is somewhat rambling and not 
always clear, as he tends to mingle the past and the present, 
which makes it difficult to follow him with ease. 

The book has some fine illustrations of the old Vienna— 
the haunts of Beethoven and Mozart and the earlier Masters. 
If you are interested in musical personalities whose genius 
makes them live, you will find the book agreeable reading. 

CATHERINE MurPHY 





Rev. Witit1am A. DonaGuy, S.J., formerly of the 
AMERICA staff, is now at Campion Retreat Hall, Great 
Pond Road, North Andover, Mass. 


Mrs. Dororoy WayYMAN, author of An Immigrant in 
Japan, has written extensively for newspapers and mag- 
azines. 


Epwarp D. Myers is at Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


Tuomas L. O’Brien, S.J., is completing his theological 
studies at Alma College, Alma, Calif. 
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THEATRE 


BORN YESTERDAY. This is the story of a junkyard ty- 
coon who went down to Washington to buy a Senator. His 
business in the Capital was to organize an international 
cartel to salvage all the junk in various parts of the world, 
and as a base of operations he engaged a garish suite in a 
hotel, at $235 a day, from which he directed the grand 
strategy while his bought Senator and expensive legal talent 
jockeyed the necessary enabling legislation through Congress. 
A family man at heart, although he had lived with a woman 
several years without marriage, he brought his mistress 
along to have their usual game of gin rummy before retiring. 

At this point Garson Kanin, the author, gives the plot 
a Pygmalion twist. The tycoon’s cutie was a bit on the dumb 
side, not from lack of mother wit but because she got bad 
breaks, so he hired a liberal journalist to teach her enough 
cocktail-lounge know-how to hold her own in casual con- 
versation with Senators’ wives and other ladies of culture. 
It was not long before tutor and pupil fell in love and pro- 
ceeded to mess up Mr. Big’s grandiose scheme to control a 
worldwide monopoly of junk. 

One has an impulse to assert that Mr. Kanin’s central 
character is the type of political buccaneer who passed out 
with the Vare machine, but anachronisms do persist in 
politics, as elsewhere. After all, millions of Americans are 
still burning kerosene lamps. Mr. Kanin’s scrap-iron magnate 
is plausible, vivid and a bit pathetic; and Paul Douglas, 
interpreting the role, makes him a likable gorilla without 
obscuring the fact that he is essentially a menace. Other char- 
acters are written and performed with equal skill, with Judy 
Holliday, as the dumb girl who got too smart to remain a 
cocotte, and Otto Hulett, a legal jackal with a nagging con- 
science, deserving the gaudiest garlands. The dialog is robust 
and humorous, and salted with fewer oaths than usually 
assault sensitive ears in an audience. Mr. Kanin’s direction 
is precise, and Donald Oenslager’s set suggests the kind of 
suite that would please a man with too much money and no 
taste. Perhaps Max Gordon, the producer, would be wise 
to sign a long lease on The Lyceum. This looks like a hit. 


APPLE OF HIS EYE. Walter Huston, starred in a Jed 
Harris production, submits supererogatory proof that he is a 
great actor. Directed by Mr. Harris and Mr. Huston, with 
an appropriate set by Raymond Sovey, the production is 
housed in The Biltmore. It is a trite story of May and 
December love in the cow country, but skilfully synchronized 
performances by the star and his supporting cast guarantee a 
pleasant evening. Its fresh and pungent humor will not shock 
Aunt Emma from Gingersnap. THEOPHILUS Lewis 


FILMS 


THE BLUE DAHLIA. Alan Ladd is back on the screen ip 
a characterization that will have his fans throwing their 
hats in the air and, truth to tell, it is a film that will thrilj 
any and all melodrama enthusiasts. This story is right out 
of the hard-boiled detective school—at times it is rough, 
tough, even brutal, but most of the while it is smooth, sus- 
penseful stuff, the kind that takes an unexpected twist at the 
most unexpected moment. Events happen quickly when Ladd, 
a veteran naval aviator, returns home with William Bendix 
and Hugh Beaumont, two members of his crew, to find that 
his wife (Doris Dowling) has become a confirmed drunkard 
and formed an attachment for a nightclub owner of dubious 
reputation. Within a few hours the faithless woman is dead, 
murdered by someone unknown. Suspicion falls on several 
persons, as the husband leads a furious chase to elude the 
police so that he will not be ensnared in a web of circumstan- 
tial evidence while the real killer escapes. During his meand- 
erings, Veronica Lake turns up as the separated wife of the 
suspect who owns the Blue Dahlia night club. Any retelling 
of the things that happen would be bound to spoil your plea- 
sure when you see this thriller, but the suspense piles up, 
right to the last scene. All the actors give top-notch per- 
formances, with the hero proving he can take beatings and 
sluggings in a manner to satisfy the most bloodthirsty. De- 
spite the hectic scenes just mentioned, George Marshall has 
directed the piece with no unnecessary action or dialog, 
for the pace is even and the theme is obviously underplayed 
at times. Adults should put this on their list. (Paramount) 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Sentimentality would be a 
better word to use. However, while the story is evident 
enough to make one shy away from it, the performance of 
the youngster, Connie Marshall, is remarkably touching and 
believable. Maureen O’Hara, as the actress wife of John 
Payne, director, knowing her days are numbered because of 
a serious heart condition, persuades her husband to adopt an 
orphan who has attracted her admiration. When the wife 
dies the child does her utmost to carry on as her foster- 
mother wished, but it proves a strain on the little girl—and 
the audience’s patience. Needless to say, things work out as 
the dead woman planned, when the widower has a change of 
heart after a series of well-worn situations. William Bendix, 
Cedric Hardwicke and Mischa Auer are some of the other 
members of the cast. The popular song, Sentimental Journey, 
is used as a musical background for the production. Grown- 
ups who crave this variety of emotional diversion should go 
well provided with handkerchiefs. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SECULAR SCHOOLS—SECULAR STATE 


Epitor: The editorial, The Secular State, printed in 
America of January 26, throws a clear light upon a matter 
too long the subject of confused thinking: the governmental 
practice of compelling parents, by police power, to accept for 
their children an education which is intolerable to the Chris- 
tian conscience. 

Says the editorial: “The ‘secular’ state is simply a political 
system devised as an instrument for imposing this [material- 
istic and atheistic] philosophy . . . on the school system. . . .” 

That the Christian conscience in this country is being 
tortured by the Government’s usurpation of parental right in 
the field of education is clear to the observant eye. Two 
straws in the wind are: 1) a recent editorial in the Brooklyn 
Tablet sympathizing with thousands of anguished parents 
unable to enter their children into the overcrowded diocesan 
high schools; and 2) this statement of Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison in his address before an audience of Methodists in 
St. Louis: “I see nothing for the Protestant churches to do 
but to establish their own schools, somewhat on the model 
of the Roman Catholic parochial schools, and to withdraw 
their children from the public schools.” And when, as in at 
least one of our States, the police powers of the state are 
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invoked through attendance bureaus and courts to compel 
parents who are unable to afford private schools, to submit 
their children to a secularizing public education until their 
eighteenth year, one may well ask whether in the province 
of education the state is not becoming “totalitarian and per- 
secuting” ? 

Have not the Horace Manns and the John Deweys suc- 
ceeded in transforming the good process of education into 
the evil process of secularization because we Americans have 
accepted uncritically, as authority for this abuse, the non- 
pertinent slogan “Separation of Church and State” as though 
it derived from the Constitution and canceled the valid con- 
stitutional right of parents to control the education of off- 
spring? 

There is no union of Catholic Church and State in Hol- 
land, or in the British Isles, or in Canada. Yet in all these 
lands the tourist will observe schools erected and maintained 
by the taxes of the people and used to train the young in a 
form of education that does no violence to the Christian con- 
science. Religious parents in these countries demand and get 
for their children a religious education financed out of their 
taxes as a matter of equity and of right. As the editorial puts 
this point: “Catholics in Europe demand that the state 
acknowledge its own duty to God and to the conscience of its 
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citizens. In uttering this demand, they are contending fer 
the first principle and the very foundation of all religious 
liberty whether for Catholics or for others.” 

Are we Americans who are religious unaware of our 
rights, especially in education? Or are we merely indifferent 
about a matter that touches the salvation of our country and 
our souls? 


New York, N. Y. 


Husert N. Hart 
BENJAMIN T. CRAWFORD 


NURSES’ APOSTOLATE 


Epitor: The letter written by Sister Mary Carmelita—in 
regard to reading of the beautiful pamphlet for the apostolate 
to assist the non-Catholic while sick or dying—was very 
inspiring to our nurses. I think Catholics could also be 
greatly helped by it. Ae 

Qur experience with the sick or dying non-Catholics is that 
often we find them conscious of God and willing to seek His 
friendship and love. We keep the pamphlets on hand and find 
them priceless in value. Frequently, when helpless and in- 
curable patients are admitted, we find they are despairing 
and feel they are of no more value. It is then that we read 
to them Archbishop Cushing’s pamphlet on pain. Almost 
immediately they become great co-missionaries, uniting their 
suffering with the sufferings of Christ and finding solace 
thereby. : 

pon wonderful assistance to the hopelessly ill is their 
enrolment as Auxiliary Legionnaires of Mary and reciting 
the Rosary at 5 p.m. every day. Those who are able to, recite 
a decade from their own bed of pain, and we take particular 
care that a blessed candle is burning at a shrine in each room 
at that sacred hour. This unity of love for our Blessed 
Mother brings an abundance of grace to these invalids. God 
grant that we all—nurses and patients—may me living 
cells in the Mystical Body of Christ, strong and vigorous to 
console His loving Heart. 

Brockton, Mass. Epitu Frances Conprick, R.N. 


ABSTRACT ART AND LITERATURE 


Eprror: In his column in your issue of February 9, Mr. 
Barry Byrne makes a labored effort to elucidate so-called 
abstract art—labored but ineffectual. ; 

He relies chiefly on an analogy between painting and lit- 
erature, and assumes that naturalism in painting corresponds 
with fiction in literature. Of course, the assumption is unwar- 
ranted. The Arabian Nights, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Alice 
in Wonderland, The War of the Worlds, are outstanding 
works of fiction, but run in a direction very different from 
naturalism. 

Mr. Byrne tries to make out a kinship between painting 
and poetry. He will not find such kinship in Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton or Keats; but will find it in the 
twaddle advanced as poetry by Gertrude Stein. 


JEREMIAH O’CoNNOR 
Washington, D.C. Corcoran Gallery of Art 


HELP FOR EUROPE 


Epitor: After sixteen months in wartorn Europe, I can’t 
help thinking how blessed with material wealth our country 
is. If a European walked into one of our super-markets he’d 
go wild at sight of the quantity of food on sale. What one 
sees in Europe is di , Starvation and destruction. 

The average European I met and talked to displayed friend- 
liness, courage, resignation and charity in much greater 
quantity than one could expect, considering the rough going 
of the past years. Charity should be given them in the form 
of food, fuel and clothing. With assistance for a year or two 
we can put these people back on their feet so that they can 
help themselves and others. Our Lord said it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Who can improve on His words? 


Elmwood Park, IIl. Joseru P. Lepore 


CIO: THREAT OR PROMISEP 


Epitor: I recently sat in on a conversation regarding the 
GM strike, in which a Catholic business man criticized sev- 
eral articles in Amerca for the stand which it has taken on 
this question. 

Being a strong advocate of an articulate Catholic laity and 
supporter of the Catholic press—of which we have too little 
—I leaned toward support of America. But on reading the 
articles, GM on the Spot and GM on Strike, I was surprised 
and disappointed at the stand taken. 

The gist of America’s opinion was: The CIO is an honest, 
democratic, laudable organization; GM wages should be 
judged on ability to pay; the unions should have a say in 
the management of the business; GM is on strike’ Walter 
Reuther was quoted—and favorably. That’s enough to give 
an idea. 

I am a Catholic; I have spent twenty-six years in indus- 
try; I have worked for $75 per month and also for fairly 
high saiaries. I wish I could say only good of America. I am 
with you on Spain, Communism, the rape of Poland, etc.; 
but -_ stand on the CIO and GM I find that I cannot agree 
with. 

The CIO is shot full of Communism. Walter Reuther 
admits aiming at “social change”; Philip Murray has had to 
call him down on that. If Murray would come out with a 
complete and forceful repudiation of Communism, and expel 
Communists from the CIO, decent people could give it a 
second chance. 

The proposal of basing wages on ability to pay is unten- 
able. If I am losing money in my business, do I get my help 
cheaper? If I have more money, do I pay a higher price for 
the same goods? 

From many years of experience I knew big business. It 
has been, often, greedy, evasive and patronizing. It has 
improved some, not much. But to put in as a part of the 
management of industry an antagonistic group of outsiders 
who are supposedly representing the interests of their em- 
ployes is an injustice to both employers and wage-earners. 
Usually the main official is interested in the Russian way, or 
his own pocket. Company unions get the short end of things, 
but they do make progress and are honest and natural bar- 
gaining agencies. 

Incidentally, our pastor takes a sound whack at the CIO 
each week. Either you are wrong or a goodly number of 
parish priests are, and should be silenced. 

I like your magazine, wish it were bigger and more widely 
distributed. Keep after Spain, hound Communism, don’t let 
Poland die. Stay religious, but keep out of individual com- 
pany squabbles. This way you are only a divided house 
which should be united. 


Hastings-on-Hudson J. C. KeLLener 
[America believes that the CIO has made a magnificent con- 
tribution to the welfare of millions of workingmen, that it is 
a sound movement fundamentally, that Communists who hold 
office in its affiliates should be removed by democratic means. 
Our suggestion that perhaps General Motors and not the 
UAW was on strike appears to have been substantiated by 
subsequent developments. Chrysler and Ford settled with the 
union and it was General Motors, not the union, which 
refused the recommendation of the Government fact-finding 
board. We believe that ability to pay is a factor, but not the 
sole factor, in determining just wages. Walter Reuther is a 
favorite target of the Daily Worker’s smear artists. With 
respect to the icipation of labor in ement, we refer 
the writer to Quadragesimo Anno and the 1940 statement of 
the American Hierarchy on social order.—Ep1ror.] 


CATHOLIC ART 


Epitor: Please accept my sincere thanks for Father Dono- 
van’s vigorous, timely, and (let us hope) much-to-be-dis- 
cussed article Where’s Our Raphael? in the January 19 issue 
of America! He has put into forceful arguments some of the 
best reasons I have yet read for the development of a modern 
Catholic art. 


Clarks Summit, Pa. Micwaet J. O’Connor, M.M. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 « Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N.Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 

Boarding and Day School en 70 Acre Campus 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s Hall; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; St. Mary’s Hall. 














Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 








| THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 
ad, D. C. 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookla 
Cathelic and Seenlar Beeks ef All Publishers Premptly S 

Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutiens. hand 
Cathelic Beeks Bought and Seld. Catholic Libraries Purchased fer 
Cash. Catalogues issued monthly te Reverend Clergy aad Religicus. 











———THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT———— 
by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet 
10c each postpaid—At All Catholic Book Stores—Per 100 $4 
ss sarciay st. c. WILDERMANN co. wew vorx », w. ¥. 

















NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: Booklist containing 
4421 entries on our Blessed Mother now available at 
Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 80 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs prayers and 
gifts to expand spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. Louis 
R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—MY HOPE—a SCHOOL to 
plant the CATHOLIC TRADITION. Small contributions 
are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, 
S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 











I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want but can’t 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


WANTED trained case workers and working supervisor. 
Agency is expanding its family and child welfare services. 
Good supervision and adequate salary based on training 
and experience. Transportation paid to San Francisco. 
Write Catholic Social Services, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


CARETAKER, country, all year position badly needed ; good 
Catholic family. Good references. Bex 5, America, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
this purpose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


WITH THE COMING of the autumnal rains, ordinarily in 
November, the Jewish farmer of Our Lord’s time sowed his 
wheat and barley. His fields were veined with hard-packed 
paths and scarred with outcroppings of rock and tufts of 
thorns and weeds. Naturally, as the sower scattered his seeds, 
some fell on these unpropitious resting places; and from this 
familiar fact Christ drew the parable read in the Holy Sacri- 
fice on Sexagesima Sunday. 

The seed is the word of God, first disseminated by Christ 
Himself and afterwards by His Apostles and their successors. 
The various kinds of soil on which the seed fell are the souls 
of men, and the parable gives us a masterly catalog of hu- 
man hearts, a list of types we can readily recognize, drawn 
up by Him whose infinite wisdom “knew what was in man” 
(John 2:25). 

There are those whose souls are as obdurate as the path 
beaten to impenetrability by the constant tramp of passing 
feet. They are hard, bored, spiritually inert, insensible to the 
supernatural. They respect only the values which ring on the 
counter and in the cash register. Many of the people whom 
we call, in modern jargon, “emancipated” fit into this cate- 
gory. They make a creed of cleverness; worldly suavity is 
their vestment; their censers swing inward only; their bible 
is Dunn and Bradstreet. The word of God lies unheeded on 
their sterile souls and fallow hearts until:the devil or his 
agents snatch it away. 

Then there are what we might call the spiritual sentimen- 
talists who hear the word of God, are entranced by its beauty 
and embrace it eagerly. But the onerous corollaries deriving 
from that Word are too much for them. The Apostles them- 
selves went through this phase of the following of Christ. 
The first day He called them, their enthusiasm was boundless 
(John 1:35). Andrew raced off to find his brother Simon; 
Philip hurried with the good news to Nathaniel. It was heady 
wine to be disciples of a Master whom the multitudes fol- 
lowed. Bit by bit Our Lord initiated them into the doctrine 
of the Cross, but they missed His message in great part. 
Peter exulted, “Lord, it is good for us to be here”—on Tabor 
(Matt. 10:37) ; Palm Sunday was a great day for the Apos- 
tles. But in the hour of crisis they failed; in the gloom of 
Gethsemane Peter slept; on Calvary only John belatedly 
appeared. 

It was the Holy Spirit who finally gave them to see that 
the central symbol and briefest summary of the Faith is not 
the glorified Christ on Tabor but the broken, bleeding and 
brutally disfigured Man on the Cross, that Tabor was an 
interlude but Calvary a climax. Then the seed of faith within 
them burst into full spiritual splendor. 

Represented by the thorn-choked ground are those who 
hear the word but let other concerns suffocate it. They are 
busy about many things, and the forgotten soul within is 
stifled. There is constant need of spiritual cultivation be- 
cause that disaster of the spirit which Christ here describes 
can overtake any of us. “Therefore let him who thinks he 
stands take heed lest he fall” (I. Cor. 10:12). Among us 
there is no sadder phrase to be spoken of a man than “He 
lost his faith.” It is a life story with the brevity and finality 
of an epitaph. 

In the fourth division of His parable, Christ groups those 
good and right hearts who accept His word, translate it into 
action, make it the guiding principle of their lives. Their 
Icve of Christ does not burn out after a flare of elation; day 
in and day out, in the secret caverns of their own souls, they 
fight the good fight, resisting temptation, increasing in virtue. 
They have none of the instability of the esthetic Catholic who 
weeps readily at Christmas and feels a high joy at Easter but 
who, for the rest of the year, contents himself with a mini- 
mum fulfillment of obligations. The love and service of the 
steadfast are characterized by 2 great generosity and spirit 
of sacrifice. 

The parable holds up to our souls a mirror in which we 
can estimate ourselves. Into which category do you fall? Is 
your Faith superficial ? Is it shaken by fickleness and moodi- 
ness? Is it threatened by clustered concerns that are starving 
it out? It should bear fruit; it should be productive, it should 
be the most important matter in your life. 

Wititra™ A. DonacHy 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Condueted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie, 
Home Economics, omaha Education; Teacher Traia- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


e 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
Fer further information Address the Dean 




























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, p. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Cendusted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, yoy Commerce Education, P 


Accredited by the Association of American Univers 
Campus bordering Hudson River 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Waits ror BuLteTin A 





























COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American et Registered 
for Ti s License by New York Board of 

Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained 
tion with the College. ag | -y 3 on the “denies Miveieipni 


On hundred acre campus. 
“The 400 ONLY Served by HOURS PF M CHICAGO 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ee 


6S oe fae Ry gf 
administration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ind, canal, BA. ond BR. dateene. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., |! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 

Junier ad H 
pe S ae Gi ont © a ie Scheol 


wee ee 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








ACADEMY Shel Sepa 
Elementary and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Afilieted with the 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
NEW YORK Vecal and Instrumental 


M Commercial Sub- 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL =— [Sn nescive Grounds 


Athletics; Horseback Rid- 
Address: Directress ing; 





Immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of ee mae 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Crafta, 

arial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY—Feer Year Colle Foeguatuy 
Daablese Hell—Grades 1 te 8. yy: he ‘he Secretary 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGIST 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ™""7x"ureee" 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sesced Hesse of i 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. — 
——. — Home Economics, Art, Music 
ramatics. Directed field trips in ali = 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, 

Canada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PRRPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilsen Park, 
Tarrytewa, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New Yerk, N. Y. 

Address Reverend Mether 


re Medical, 
.,,Jeuralisn, 


New York, N. Y.; ~~ a 








THE HOME MISSIONERS 
OF AMERICA 
Established to carry the Faith to THE THOUSAND 
COUNTIES OF NO PRIEST LAND, U. S. A., and 
to THE HUNDRED MILLION NON-CATHOLICS 
OF AMERICA, solicit correspondence with those con- 


sidering the 
“MISSIONARY PRIESTHOOD 
BROTHERHOOD 
SISTERHOOD 


Booklet On Request 
Very Rev. W. Howard Bishop, Glendale, Ohio 
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Lenten Reading— 


Books to Order Now 


for the Coming Season 














The Following of Christ 


Gerard Groote’s original 
text. Edited by James van 


Ginneken, S.J. Translated 
from the Netherlandish by 


Joseph Malaise, S.J. Purse 
size. Clear, legible type. 


$1.50 








KNOW YOUR KING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR 
by Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


This book, by the director of the Jesuit Retreat 
House in Syracuse, New York, sketches the living 
God made Man, just as he appeared on earth, and 
then shows that man can fulfill his real destiny only 
by following the pattern of Christ. 


$2.00 








Brief Commentaries on the 
Sunday Gospels Skillfully 
Linked to the Mass. 


ee 


. Father Delaney’s strength 
lies in applying the spirit of Sacri- 
fice convincingly to everyday life 
and problems. It is ‘moralizing’ at 
its best, because based squarely on 
the objective pattern of the 
Church’s life and ideals.” 

. . . « Orate Fratres 


WE OFFER THEE 


By Joun P. Deraney, S.J. 
$2.50 





BOOKLETS 


What is the Catholic Attitude? 


by William J. Smith, S.J. 


Clear discussions of Industry, the Rich, the Poor, the 
Worker, Corporation, Communism, Fascism, Democ- 
racy, Race and Color. 

5 copies: $1 50 for $7.50 Single by mail : 25¢ 





What is the Bible? 
by F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
Explains many points about Scriptures. Discusses the 
difference between the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Bibles; the various major translations; the attitude of 
the Church. 
10 copies: $1 50 for $4.00 Single by mail: 15¢ 


The Last Crusade 


by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Discusses the Retreat as Christ’s weapon in the mod- 
ern world. Closely linked to the Encyclical on 
Retreats, it is for all Retreatants and Religious 
houses. 

10 copies: $1 100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ 





Heart of the King 

by Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
Links Devotion to Sacred Heart with the Kingship 
of Christ. 
6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 Single by mail: 17¢ 


What is Marriage? 
by Vermeersch-Bouscaren 
A thorough and instructive explanation based on the 
encyclical, Casti Connubii. 
4 copies : $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ 


Father Scott Pamphlets 


by Martin Scott, S.J. 


A series of ten pamphlets that give simple, instruc- 
tive, sound and ready answers to questions and 
objections on the fundamental doctrines of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Complete set: $1 Esch title: 50 for $4 


Encyclical Set 


12 encyclicals on Marriage, Education, the Sacred 
Heart, Labor, Holy Spirit, Retreats, Missions, Christ 
the King, the Priesthood, Unity of Human Society, 
Mystical Body, Communism. Attractive Covers. Many 
contain study editions. 

Set of 12: $2 Each title: 50 for $6.50 
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